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ARTICLES 


Soviet Industry on the Eve of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 


G. A. VVEDENSKY 


After a long period during which agricultural questions dominated the Soviet 
scene, the Soviet leaders are again giving serious attention to industrial problems, 
which have begun to take on a serious aspect. In April, 1955 they addressed a 
letter to industrial workers, scientists, technicians, as well as Party, trade union 
and Komsomol organizations, outlining industry’s successes but at the same time 
listing its shortcomings. The letter was not published and its existence was 
discovered only when mentioned in Bulganin’s speech. Under the pretext of dis- 
cussing the letter, an attempt was made to improve the work of industrial shops 
and enterprises and iron out the defects. However, these goals were apparently 
not realized. 

On May 16-18, 1955 the Party Central Committee and the Council of Minis- 
ters convened a meeting of industrial workers. Khrushchev gave a speech, a full 
version of which has not been published. The meeting was not a success and was 
hardly mentioned in the Soviet press. In order to increase the responsibility of 
ministers and departmental heads in the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
branch offices were closed, as they only duplicated the ministers’ work. As a result, 
the whole apparatus was halved.' The transport section was also reorganized. 

On July 4-12, 1955 a plenary session of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party was held. Bulganin gave a report on the problems of boosting 
industry, technical progress and the improvement of production organization.® 
On July 11 the plenum issued a decree based on Bulganin’s report.* This session 
issued instructions for convening the Tenth Party Congress on February 14, 1956 
and Point 3 of the agenda has been fixed as a report by Bulganin, “Directives 
of the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party on the Sixth Five- 


! Pravda, July 17, 1955. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Tbid., July 14, 1955. 








Year Plan for Developing the National Economy of the USSR in 1956.”* Indu- 
strial questions will predominate at the Congress. The measures inaugurated by 
the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers show that in spite of certain 
achievements, several pressing problems still remain to be solved. Moreover, the in- 
terest shown in industry is enhanced by the coming five-year plan and the new line 
taken by the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers of heeding the free 
world’s industrial achievements. The attention given the outside world springs 
from the Soviets’ desire to extricate themselves from their backward position at 
any price. 

Although many of the measures announced by the Soviet leaders are decla- 
rative and of little consequence, Bulganin’s speech contained several points 
worthy of attention. 

The current year, which marks the end of the Fifth Five-Year Plan and the 
beginning of the Sixth, is of great importance for the Soviet economy. Soviet 
officials have always preferred to publish percentage indexes rather than abso- 
lute figures. The few absolute figures issued have always been more or less in 
the nature of an orientation, reflecting not so much concrete data.for the period 
in question, but expected results for the current year. Malenkov’s speech at the 
Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 is an example. Even more approximate were 
the figures given by him at the fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on August 8, 1953. The production figures for 1953 were not given at all. Al- 
though the absolute figures given by Bulganin on July 4, 1955 are only the 
expected results of the main products of heavy industry for 1955, they are not 
without interest. Bulganin said: 

Today, we can state with pleasure that the directives of the Nineteenth Congress 
of the Communist Party for developing industry in the Fifth Five-Year Plan will 
not only be fulfilled, but overfulfilled. As is known, the Nineteenth Congress of our 
Party issued a directive to increase the level of industrial production of the USSR 
during the Five-Year Plan by approximately 70%. This task was completed ahead 
of schedule; the Fifth Five-Year Plan for the general volume of industrial produce 
was completed by May 1, 1955, that is, within four years and four months.® 


Thus, although the gross output of industrial goods has already been fulfilled, 
no indication is given that the target set for consumer goods has been reached. 
Indeed, it seems that at best this task will be completed in December. 


The chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR laid great emphasis 
on the completion of the plan for heavy industry: 


It is extremely important to note that the tasks set in the Five-Year Plan for the 
growth of the production of the means of production are being completed ahead of 
schedule. In the directives for the plan for 1951—1955 it was proposed that the 
production of the means of production be increased during the plan by approximately 
80%. However, the plan for 1955, the last year of the Five-Year Plan, envisages 
the task of producing the means of production to an extent surpassing the volume 


4 Pravda, July 14, 1955. 
5 Tbid., July 17, 1955. 
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of production for 1950 by 84%. The successful completion of the plan in the first 
half of the current year gives us every reason to suppose that even this increased 


task will be overfulfilled.® 


Bulganin’s remarks concerning the light and food industries are less clear. 
He makes no mention of the execution of the decrees issued by the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party on October 28 and 30, 1953 for increasing the output of consumer goods 
and foodstuffs, which had characterized the sharp increase program. He merely 
limited himself to generalizations presumably based on expected completion of 
the plan for gross production, which, in Soviet practice, differs greatly from 
that of actual commodity production: 


The tasks envisaged in the directives of the Party’s Nineteenth Congress for the 
production of consumer goods will be overfulfilled. In 1955 the production of con- 
sumer goods will exceed the 1950 level by 72% instead of the 65% envisaged in 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan.’ 


The volume of production for the main branches of heavy industry, as plan- 
ned for the last year of the Fifth Five-Year Plan in directives of the Nineteenth 
Party Congress, has long been estimated by Western students of the Soviet Union, 
even though absolute figures have never been published. In this respect the data 
given by Bulganin are nothing new. Much more interesting were his promises 
that the plan for the production of this kind of produce in 1955 will be com- 
pleted to a definite extent, expressed by him in absolute figures. These figures 
make it possible, without waiting for the end of the year, to outline the develop- 
ment of heavy industry’s basic commodities in the Fifth Five-Year Plan: 


1955 (Bulganin’s 
Product 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 (Plan) Figures) 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) ............+-- 19.4 22.2 25.0 27.7 303 34.3 33+ 
ee Pere 27.3 29.2 35.0 383 41.4 44.2 45 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ............+- 37.3 41.8 469 52.0° 58.2 70.0 70 
CO TS PHD a ctccnsdccncsucdes 260.0 280.8 300.0 320.0 346.0 370.0 390+ 
Electricity (Billion KWH) ............ 90.3 104.2 123.0 133.0 147.6 165.0 166 


SOURCES: Gudtsov, N.T Chernaya metallurgiya v pyatoi pyatiletke (Ferrous Metallurgy in the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan), Moscow, 1953, pp. 22-23; Data for 1951-1954 from the Central Statistics Administration of the USSR; Malen- 
kov’s speech at the XIX Congress, Pravda, October 6, 1952; Malenkov’s speech at the Fifth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, Pravda, August 8, 1953; Directives of the XIX Congress for the Fifth Five-Year Plan, KPSS 
v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konjerentsii i plenumov TsK (The Soviet Communist Party in Resolutions 
and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenum of the Central Committee), Part I1,.7th Edition, 1925-1953, 
p. 1,098; Bulganin’s speech at the Plenum of the Central Committee, Pravda, July 17, 1955. 

This table indicates quite clearly the unfavorable position of pig iron pro- 
duction. The Nineteenth Party Congress envisaged a growth in pig iron pro- 
duction in the five-year period of 76% over the total of 19.4 million tons, bring- 
ing it up to 34.3 million tons. According to Bulganin’s report, output in 1955 
will be more than 33.0 million tons. As for steel production, output in 1955 will 


approximate that of the planned target-—62% over the 1950 figure. 





8 Jhid. 
7 Ibid. 








There has been a significant production rise in the fuel and electrical in- 
dustries, particularly in the final years of the Fifth Five-Year Plan. This can be 
seen from the following: 


1955 
(Bulganin’s 
Product 1951 1952 1953 1954 Figures) 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ..........02..ssseeee: 4.5 5.1 5.1 6.2 11.8 
Ct NE TED erceseecsiccuetevseeneaces 20.8 19.2 20.0 26.0 44.0 
Electricity (Billion KWH) ............eeeeeees 13.9 18.8 10.0 14.6 18.4 


SOURCE: Bulganin’s speech at the Plenum of the Central Committee, Pravda, July 17, 1955. 


In spite of the 1954 and 1955 increases, there is no possibility of overfulfill- 
ing the plan for petroleum extraction, and the production of electrical energy 
will be 82% over the 1950 figure as against the planned 80%. Only in the case 
of coal can there be an overfulfillment of the plan. This will amount to 20 
million tons and results mainly from increased open-cut mining. 

A comparison of the growth of heavy industry with that of the light and 
food industries gives an indication of the economic and political line being 
followed: 


—— Percentage Increase for the Period —— 


Five-Year Plan Heavy Industry Light and Food Industries 
First (1929-1932: four years) ........... 157 87 
Second (1933-1937: five years) .......... 139 100 
Third (1938-1940: three years) .......... 54 33 
Fourth (1947-1950; four years) ......... 150 83 
Fifth (1951-1955: five years) ........... 80 65 
Fifth (Based on Bulganin’s Figures) ...... 84 72 


SOURCE: Braginsky, B. and Koval, N. Organizatsiya planirovaniya narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR (The 
Organization of Economic Planning in the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 48. 

It would seem that because of the plan to modernize and reorganize industry 
and introduce new models and patterns, the rate of increase in the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan will hardly surpass the present. Bulganin did not outline this plan, 
but certain statements made by him permit an approximation to be made. Men- 
tioning Stalin’s plans for heavy industry given on February 9, 1946, Bulganin 
said: 

This level of production and the tempo of development achieved in the metall- 
urgical and coal industries show that before the end of the third postwar Five-Year 
Plan we will be able to bring the production of steel to 60 million tons a year and 
the output of coal up to s00 million tons a year. By the end of the third postwar 
Five-Year Plan the task of ensuring an annual production of s0 million tons of 
pig iron will also have been solved.® 


Provisionally accepting the 1955 rates of annual increase for heavy industry, 
the development of the Sixth Five-Year Plan will be as follows: 


——_—_—_———- Sixth Five-Year Plan 
Product 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 








Pig Iron (Million Tons) ...............54. 33+ 37.0 40.0 43.0 46.0 50.0 
NE a ere 45 48.5 52.5 55.5 59.0 62.5 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ...............- 70 $1.0 92.0 103.0 114.0 125.0 
SE TR ca cnuceecenancveseeees 390+ 430.0 470.0 510.0 550.0 590.0 
Electricity (Billion KWH).............44. 166 184.0 202.0 220.0 238.0 256.0 





® Ibid. 
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Stalin also stated that to attain his objectives would require at least three 
five-year plans.® A little later a supplementary target, an annual output for 
electrical power of 250 billion kilowatt-hours, was added. Thus, if the annual 
growth of production remains at the level expected, Stalin’s target for steel and 
pig iron will be reached no later than 1960; for coal in 1958; and for electrical 
energy in 1960. The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress for the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan, which are to be approved in the middle of February, 1956, will 
show to what extent attempts at prognostication differ from the actual tasks set. 


In any case, the Soviets’ output, coal apart, will not approach that of the 
United States. For example, the US produced in 1953: 101.2 million metric 
tons of steel, 319 million metric tons of petroleum, 438.2 million metric tons of 
coal and 442.3 billion kilowatt-hours of electric power.’® Thus, only with regard 
to coal can the USSR catch up with the United States—in 1957, providing that 
American output does not increase. 

Bulganin paid much attention to the disposition of Soviet industry. Speak- 
ing of the development of industry in the eastern regions, he said: 


In 1954 in the eastern regions about one third of the country’s whole industrial 
production was carried out, more than 60% of the petroleum and almost 50% of 
the coal obtained, more than half of all the steel and rolled steel and more than 
40% of the electric energy produced. If throughout the USSR as a whole the 
volume of industrial production in 1954 increased by 2.8 times over the 1940 figure, 
in the eastern regions it has increased four times. However, in the light of the tasks 
facing us and particularly in comparison with the possibilities, the results achieved 
are unsatisfactory." 


Criticizing the industrial ministries’ covert opposition to the scattering of 
industrial projects in the distant eastern regions, Bulganin gave three details 
which hitherto had not been confirmed by official sources. First, instructions 
have been issued by the Central Committee of the Party and the Council of 
Ministers prohibiting new building and the reconstruction or enlargement of 
existing enterprises in Moscow, Moscow Oblast and Leningrad. Second, in the 
central areas of European Russia 80% of the production of cotton cloths and 
70% of woolen cloths is concentrated, while in the eastern regions these forms of 
industry have not been developed. (Third, industrial production in Siberia, the 
Far East, Central Asia and Kazakhstan is only 16% of the whole.!* )Never- 
theless, many Soviet ministries are hampering the construction of major industrial 
enterprises in the eastern areas. For example, 200 million rubles were assigned in 
1951-54 for the construction of a metallurgical works in Kazakhstan but only 
88 million rubles were used; in the same period only 804 million rubles were 
invested in building the huge Omsk petroleum refinery, although the cost was 





® Stalin, Rech na predvybornom sobranii izbiratelei stalinskogo okruga g. Moskvy 9 fevralya 
1946 g. (Speech at the Preelection Meeting of Voters of the Stalin District in Moscow on February 
9, 1946), Moscow 1946, p. 22. 

1° Information Please Almanac 1955, New York, pp. 759-760. 

1 Pravda, July 17, 1955. 

"2 [bid. 





calculated at two billion rubles. The disposition of Soviet industry is often 
fortuitous, not organized." 

Bulganin admitted that in spite of quantitative increases, the quality and con- 
struction often left much to be desired. Soviet specialists and engineers frequently 
spend many unproductive years on “discoveries” that have long been known 
abroad. Many of the leading branches of Soviet industry, particularly machine 
construction, are at present turning out obsolescent models. The Soviet Union’s 
mental isolation has been most noticeable in science and technology. Thus, Bulga- 
nin’s remarks at a plenary session of the Central Committee seem a little late. 
He said: “When evaluating the worth of the successes of industry we are also 
obliged with Bolshevik straightforwardness to reveal the shortcomings in this 
branch of the national economy and elaborate measures to obviate them as 
quickly as possible.’ 

When mentioning that progress and technique in machine construction de- 
pended on the level of machine tool construction, Bulganin remarked: 


It must be admitted, to the shame of the machine tool constructors, that several! 
works are turning out obsolete tools. For example, the machine tool works Komso- 
molets is making gear cutters whose cutting speed is one third and power one half 
that of contemporary cutters of the same type made by a number of foreign firms." 


Bulganin’s report made it clear that the Soviets are not producing machines 
that have been standard equipment for several years in foreign firms—special 
screw-cutting lathes, many types of foundry equipment, forges, powerful hy- 


draulic presses and automatic rolling mills. Backwardness in introducing new 
techniques and progressive technology is a feature of the majority of the branches 
of Soviet industry. This is most obvious in comparison with foreign achieve- 
ments in the light and food industries, which for decades have been neglected 
by the national economy and receive only a negligible amount of new equipment. 
The weaving industry as well as a number of other branches of the textile industry 
are particularly backward technically. Bulganin made the complaint that: 


In the weaving process of the cotton industry in the US automatic looms are 
almost exclusively used, while in this branch of industry only 36% of our weaving 
machines are automatic ... Almost 100% of the yarn is subjected to twist of varying 
strength, thereby increasing the cloth’s durability, making it more crease-resistant 
and improving the appearance of the goods. In knitwear production English ... 
looms with a rate of up to 1,200 revolutions per minute are used instead of the 
650 revolutions on the machines which we produce."® 


Bulganin preferred to adopt the pose of an outside observer and did not 
give in his report reasons for the technical backwardness of the Soviet light and 
food industries. His predecessor, Malenkov, did this in his report at the fifth 
session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on August 8, 1953. Malenkov had 
stated that in the period 1939-53 only 72 billion rubles had been expended on 


13 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
16 Ibid. 





light industry out of a total budget of 997 billion rubles. This was equivalent 
to 7.2%. Even after the introduction of the new course in 1954 only 14.35 billion 
rubles were assigned the light and food industries out of a total of 216.4 billion 
rubles. Obviously, there can be no question of demanding that these industries 
be supplied with the latest equipment unless more funds are placed at their dis- 
posal. 

During the past months the Soviet press has repeatedly, albeit timidly, men- 
tioned the backwardness of a number of branches of Soviet industry. Bulganin’s 
demands that industry struggle against this backwardness and concentrate on 
technical progress are clearly linked with the decision of the government and the 
Party to begin a study of Western industrial countries. Bulganin’s exhortations 
toward technical progress and the equipping of industry were the leitmotif of his 
speech. All other details in his report, embracing specialization and cooperation 
in industry, improvement of labor organization, perfection of industrial ad- 
ministration, technical and productive growth of cadres and industrial specialists, 
stressing the authority of the state plan and raising the level of Party guidance, 
were nothing but a continuation of the main line of his speech. The Soviet 
Union’s domestic and foreign policies will depend on the degree that the gov- 
ernment and Party master the situation in industry and agriculture. 


2 Bulletin 











Some Aspects of Soviet Peasant Resistance 
A. I. LeBep 


The problem of resistance by the Soviet agricultural population—particularly 
the kolkhoz peasantry—to Communist Party measures is both complex and im- 
portant. Information received by the West is incomplete, making it difficult to 
analyze the situation satisfactorily, and pertinent items published in the Soviet 
press appear inevitably in a distorted form. Nevertheless, the effort should be 
made, since a correct evaluation of this problem will contribute much toward 
a better understanding of Communism and its effect on the Soviet population. 
The author recognizes that there are many who will disagree with his conclusions. 
These are accordingly to be regarded as tentative, and are offered in the hope 
that they will lead to further study of a controversial question of great signi- 
ficance. 

Some observers consider there is no internal resistance to the Soviet regime 
and that the Communist system was accepted voluntarily. Other students feel 
the latter viewpoint to be entirely fallacious. Eugene Lyons, for example, writes: 

The fairy tale of the Russians’ meek resignation to Communism does not rhyme 
with the terrible compulsion the government has been obliged to apply, with the huge 
slave labor population, with the chronic Soviet alarms over sabotage and espionage 
and murder plots. It does not jibe with the suicidal fight of the peasants for their 
land, with the desperate opposition of workers to the Stakhanovite speed-up system, 
with the two great tides of emigration (in the first years after the Bolshevik conquest 
and after the Second World War), and with other episodes of convulsive mass oppo- 
sition.! 

The present article, which fully shares Lyons’ views, will limit itself to resistance 
in the agricultural sphere. Agriculture, the most backward sector in the Soviet 
economy, has been a constant source of trouble to the Communist leaders. 

Statistics reveal the following paradox in agricultural development under 
Soviet rule: While prior to 1953, more than 180 billion rubles were appropriated 
for mechanizing agricultural processes and developing the MTS* and by 1953 
around 91% of all agricultural labor resources were mechanized, compared with 
0.8% in 1916%, while the MTS are doing 80% of all basic agricultural work, 
agricultural production has still not reached the 1916 level. For example, in 1953 
there were 1.8 million fewer cattle than in 1916. The decrease in cows alone 
amounted to 4.5 million head in this period.* In 1954 the per capita allocation 
of cattle was 0.3 as compared with 0.35 in 1916; the corresponding figures for 
cows are 0.12 and 0.17.5 





1 Eugene Lyons, Our Secret Allies, London, 1954, pp. 23-24. 

ad _—— selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 89. 

3 [bid. 

4 Khrushchev’s speech at the plenum of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party, September 3, 1953; Saburov’s speech on November 6, 1954; Report of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party and the Council of Ministers of November 8, 1954. 

5 Krushchev’s speech at the plenum of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party, September 3, 1953; Selskokhozyaistvennaya entsiklopediya (Agricultural Encyclopedia), 
Volume II, Editions for 1937 and 1951. 
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Since 1916 the per capita grain production of the USSR has increased by 
only 20 kilograms and the crop capacity per hectare of cereal crops by 110 kilo- 
grams. The country’s fodder supply is in a lamentable state and although the 
area producing hay has grown 37.5 million hectares to 54 million hectares, the 
capacity has diminished from 1.21 to 1.0 metric tons of grasses per hectare.* The 
use of concentrates as a fodder constituent has decreased from 25.2% to 16.8%.’ 


The question inevitably arises as to the cause of this prolonged agricultural 
crisis. There is no doubt that the Soviet leaders are devoting much attention and 
assigning considerable resources to all sectors of agriculture. A great many 
governmental and Party organizations are concerned with resolving the numerous 
problems involved. There is no justification for attaching any blame for the 
present backward state of agriculture to the Soviet agricultural experts, of whom 
there are many working in the USSR on different problems of greater produc- 
tion and advanced techniques. These specialists are, it is true, pursuing their 
research in difficult conditions under a totalitarian system and development is 
being particularly hindered in the field of agricultural biology. Nor is there 
reason to believe that agricultural machinery being supplied the farms is gener- 
ally of poor quality. 

The Soviet Union has sufficient natural resources to be one of the world’s 
leaders in agriculture. It has vast areas of fertile land; over 800 million hectares 
are available for agriculture. In 1954 the land allotted the kolkhozes and sov- 
khozes amounted to 650,448,600 hectares, of which 172,505,700 hectares were 
arable. 

Moreover the skill and experience of the Soviet agricultural population can- 
not be denied. The knowledge of generations of Russian farmers has left its 
mark. Before the Revolution, the peasantry, using primitive methods and hav- 
ing little mechanized aid, was able to satisfy the country’s needs and produce 
food for export as well. In 1913, for example, the Russian Empire exported 
some 10 million metric tons of grain;® and “cattle, hogs, poultry, etc, were im- 
portant exports from the Ukraine.”!® Yet, notwithstanding its tradition and 
resources, Soviet agriculture has long suffered crises and is still unable to ensure 
adequate food supplies for the population or raw materials for industry. 

An analysis of unsuccessful attempts by the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government to improve agriculture leads to the conclusion that, apart from in- 
herent defects in the collective farm system, centralized planning and poor ad- 
ministration, the main cause for the continuing agricultural crisis lies in the 
constant internal conflict between the peasantry and the state organs of power. 

This is a conflict of two systems and two ideologies. The peasantry, remain- 
ing faithful to the traditions of its ancestors and to the historically developed 





® Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1954, No. 3, p. 67- 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 1954, No. §, p. 13. 

® Ocherki razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistva Ukrainskoi SSR (Essays on the Development of 
the National Economy of the Ukrainian SSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 66. 

10 Ibid. 








system of land tenure, continues to resist most tenaciously the measures of the 
Soviet government and Party. 


The Period of Militant Communism 


From 1918 on the peasantry began to express its dissatisfaction with the 
system of food distribution, the grain monopoly and the prohibition of trade 
which the Soviet government had introduced. Demands were made by the 
peasantry for a development of trade between town and country with equi- 
valent industrial goods to be exchanged for agricultural products. These demands 
were backed by the following action: 

1. Resistance to forced removal of grain by armed detachments by conceal- 
ing as much as possible. 

2. Armed resistance, large-scale uprisings. 

3. Reduction in the area under grain crops, fewer draft animals and cattle. 


It should remembered that state grain purchases at that time largely deter- 
mined the maintenance of power throughout the country, a fact which the 
peasantry well appreciated. Lenin stated in 1919: “It would seem that this is 
merely a struggle for grain; it is, in fact, a struggle for socialism.”"! He offered 
two alternatives: “Either we place this petty bourgeoisie under our control . . . 
or it will overthrow our working class power inevitably and unavoidably.” 

Stalin himself gave the clearest evaluation of the peasantry’s resistance when 
he stated: “As the result of kulak uprisings in certain raions we were only able 
to produce two million instead of forty million [poods of grain].”"* 

In addition to peasant rebellions in Western Siberia, the Ukraine, and the 
Tambov and Saratov provinces, there were workers’ riots culminating in the Petro- 
grad strike and the Kronstadt rebellion. All these disturbances forced the Com- 
munists to admit defeat and make concessions in order to maintain their power. 
In March 1921 Lenin declared at the Tenth Congress of the Communist Party: 
“We must satisfy the economic needs of the middle class peasantry and permit 
free commodity circulation, otherwise it will be impossible to preserve the rule 
of the proletariat in Russia. ..”!4 

The peasantry emerged victorious. The Soviet government proclaimed its 
New Economic Policy, free trade in grain was allowed, and the country’s agri- 
culture developed rapidly. 


The Period of Intensive Collectivization 


Having utilized the new economic policy to restore the economy and 
strengthen its own position, the Communist Party took the initiative, and at the 
end of 1928 introduced the system of fixed prices for agricultural produce sold 


 Selskokhozyaistvennaya entsiklopediya (Agricultural Encyclopedia), 1940, IV, 455. 

12 VI. Lenin, Sochineniya (Collected Works), Moscow, 1936, XX VII, 304; Ocherki razvitiya 
narodnogo khozyaistva Ukrainskoi SSR, Moscow, 1954, Pp. 159. 

8 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Collected Works), Moscow, 1950, IV, 299. 

4 V. I. Lenin, op. cit., XX VI, 246. 
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by the peasantry. This measure was also stubbornly resisted. The ensuing cam- 
paign for complete collectivization led to open conflict between the state and the 
peasant masses. 

This struggle, which cost the farming population millions of dead, assumed 
the following aspects: 

1. A “grain strike” in which the peasants refused to sell grain to thé state 
at fixed prices; concealment of grain stocks and mass slaughter of cattle. 

2. Terror campaigns against village Party activists. 

3. Destruction of state grain storage points. 

4. Refusal to join the kolkhozes. 

5. Exodus from the villages to industry. 

6. Sharp fall in the area of land under crops. 


7. Peasant uprisings. 
8. Seizure of leadership by the kolkhozes and removal of rural soviets, which 
meant in fact the defeat of the Soviet authorities in many areas. 


The intensity of this resistance may be judged by the fact that the Party was 
compelled to mobilize 25,000 municipal Party workers to direct work in the 
country. Apart from the tens of thousands of temporarily assigned officials em- 
powered to act as commissars, in the Ukraine alone 30,000 persons were sent on 
permanent work into the countryside. 

The Soviet authorities took ruthless measures to combat this resistance. There 
was a wave of “dekulakization,” exile, executions and the liquidation of farms. 
Millions of farm workers were dispatched to concentration camps. A number of 
laws were proclaimed: “Measures to Combat the Predatory Slaughter of Cattle,” 
“A Single Agricultural Tax,” “Measures to Further an Increase in Areas Under 
Grain,” and many others. The Academy of Sciences of the USSR defined the 
course of battle during this period as follows: “The bitter resistance to collectivi- 
zation and the elimination of the kulaks was not only reflected in the activities 
of the kulaks themselves. All anti-national forces within the country resisted in 
every way the socialist reorganization of the Soviet countryside.”"® 

This time the Communist Party proved stronger than the peasantry and 
broke its resistance. Nevertheless the entire period of collectivization was marked 
by strong and effective opposition. 


Resistance to the Kolkhoz System 


A new phase in country life began after collectivization was completed. De- 
spite the Communist Party’s statement at its Seventeenth Congress that “the 
socialist order has become the one and only ruling force in the country’s entire 
economy,” the struggle between Party and people continued. This third period, 
which has remained essentially unchanged up to the present day and which is 
characterized by a considerable increase in Party strength and the permeation of 


18 Ocherki razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistvua Ukrainskoi SSR, Moscow, 1954, Pp. 315- 
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village life with controls and supervision, necessitated a change in the form and 
methods of resistance. 

Opposition now became more passive but still proved very effective. More 
subtle stratagems were employed against Party and government measures. 

The main political tasks during the Second Five-Year Plan are to remove 
definitely all capitalist elements and classes, to obviate completely those factors which 
breed class distinction and exploitation, to overcome the remnants of capitalism in 
the economic status and consciousness of the people. . .'® 


Resistance everywhere was considerable, particularly in the Ukraine. “Hostile 
activity by Petlyurist-kulak elements in the Ukrainian kolkhozes has become 
possible because local Party organizations failed to show adequate political 
alertness in resisting them.'7 

The Communist Party was obliged to pack the countryside with its workers 
and create a network of political sections directed by representatives of the 
Party’s Central Committee entrusted with special powers. Over 600 such political 
sections were formed in the Ukraine alone and attached to MTS; more than 
3,000 experienced Party workers were selected and sent out to staff them. 

With the annexation of the Baltic countries and the Western Ukraine, the 
Communist Party also encountered peasant resistance in these areas. “Collectivi- 
zation in the Western districts of the Ukrainian SSR was carried out in an atmo- 
sphere of savage class warfare with the kulaks, with the Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalists”.'® The following are the most widely employed types of peasant 
resistance today: 

1. Large-scale departure of the rural and particularly the male population 
from the kolkhozes to work in industry. This is apart from the normal official 
quota of transfers to industry of farm workers. 

Farming methods which result in fewer head of cattle. 

. Low labor discipline. 

. A negligent attitude toward socialist property. 

. Resistance to state deliveries of agricultural produce. 

. Improper utilization and inadequate repair of farm machinery. 
Low labor productivity. 

. Unsatisfactory soil tillage. 

. Indifferent attitude to losses of grain and other agricultural produce. 

. Misappropriation of agricultural produce. 

. Infringement of agricultural artel regulations. 

12. Willful seizure of kolkhoz land and an increase in the size of personal 
plots. 

13. Fall in the area under grain crops. 


16 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh (The Communist Party of the USSR in Resolutions 
and Decisions), Moscow, 1953, II, 746. 

17 Ocherki razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistva Ukrainskoi SSR, Moscow, 1954, P- 349- 

18 Tbid., p. 524. 
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Indications that peasant resistance is a fact are to be found in almost every 
Soviet newspaper or magazine. Naturally the word resistance is not mentioned. 
Peasant opposition to Party and government methods is attributed to poor direc- 
tion, lack of supervision and political alertness, little personal interest by the 
peasants in their work, irresponsibility, etc. Generally, of course, the Soviet press 
contains more reports on “shock” work, conscientiousness, record milk and har- 
vest yields, on examples of selfless labor and personal interest in the development 
of kolkhoz livestock, on thousands of recipients of medals and orders and so- 
called heroes of socialist labor. 

Further examination of the state of Soviet agriculture shows that these 
achievements are on so small a scale as to be completely overshadowed by the 
effective resistance of the peasantry. This resistance is so appreciable and wide- 
spread that it has nullified both the “first-class mechanization of agriculture” 
and the “leading socialist methods” of farming, together with the activity of 
“foremost workers.” It has led to the loss of millions of cattle and left thousands 
of tons of unharvested grain and other agricultural products in the fields: It 
has caused much machinery to stand idle and has ultimately frustrated all Party 


and government measures. 

The Soviet press frequently reports happenings which can only be inter- 
preted as forms of resistance. For example the journal Kommunist states: “One 
cause of backwardness is... the poor discipline in many artels, serious shortcom- 
ings in labor organization, and a careless attitude toward public property.”"® 


At a plenary session of the Communist Party in September 1953, Khrush- 
chev declared: “During 1952, the kolkhozes could have increased the number 
of cows by 1.5 million, whereas in fact the increase was 500,000..., so that 
instead of pigs and fattened steers around one million cows were delivered to 
the state...” This last extract indicates how extensive Soviet peasant resistance 


has become. 

The problem of negligence of agricultural machinery und indifference to in- 
creasing the crop capacity is also frequently mentioned: “On the kolkhoz Bolshe- 
vik snow covers the plows and harrows where they were left..., no manure or 
peat has been spread on the fields, seed has not been prepared for the sowing 
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campaign... 
Livestock has been very badly tended on the kolkhozes: “Stable roofs have 
rotted through, they are dark, cold and drafty. Rain and snow beat down on 


the emaciated animals. . .””* 

The fodder situation is also far from healthy: “The emaciated cows saw him 
and then accompanied him with plaintive mooing . . . The feeding racks seemed 
to have been scraped clean . . . The beasts licked at the wood with their rough ton- 
gues, pulling out the remnants of fodder from the cracks.”*% 


10 Kommunist, Moscow, 1953, No. 14, p. 7 

2° Khrushchev’s speech at the plenum of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party, September 3, 1953; Kommunist, Moscow, 1953, No. 14, p. 21. 

*1 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, January 28, 1953. 

22 Ibid., February 3, 1953. 
23 Ogonek, Moscow, 1955, No. 20, p. 15. 





While this is the position with publicly-owned kolkhoz livestock, the kol- 
khozniks not only have sufficient fodder for their own cattle on their personal 
plots, but frequently a surplus: “There is only one solution: borrow or buy hay 
from the kolkhozniks, each of whom has mown extra supplies of hay for his 
cow.””*4 


The author of the above quotations also reports on workers leaving kolkhozes. 
“Over a hundred persons have left the kolkhoz during the last two years. Many 
of the remainder have gradually found employment outside the kolkhoz...”*5 


The journal Socialist Agriculture gives numerous examples of kolkhozniks 
devoting more time to working their own personal plots than to the kolkhoz 
acres, while outside labor is being hired for the latter. In 1951 around 15 million 
rubles were spent on engaging additional farm hands.** A significant document 
which testifies to the peasants’ direct resistance to the kolkhoz system is the de- 
cree of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Council of 
People’s Commissars dated May 27, 1939, entitled “Measures to Protect the 
Public Kolkhoz Lands from Being Squandered.” It states: 


The squandering and plunder of our public kolkhoz lands to the advantage of 
the kolkhozniks’ personal plots is being pursued by every kind of illegal expansion 
of the latter... as a result of these anti-kolkhoz and anti-state practices... personal 
plots are no longer situated merely around the household, but have made incursions 


into the kolkhoz fields.?7 


It would seem that after such a decree, which resulted in many farmers being 
sent to concentration camps, this phenomenon would not be repeated. However 
this has not been the case. During World War II, similar activities were renewed and 
by 1946 were being practiced on a large scale. This fresh outburst of peasant 
resistance was countered by another decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR and the Central Committee of the Communist Party “Measures to Eliminate 
Infringements of Agricultural Artel Regulations in the Kolkhozes.” It states that 
these infringements are entailing a loss of work days, the plunder of public lands 
and the pilfering of kolkhoz property. The phenomena are, according to the de- 
cree, “extremely wide-spread.” 


These two documents show clearly the efforts of the peasants to ensure the 
well-being of their families by tilling their own plots to the detriment of public 
lands. A recent example shows no relaxation in these efforts: In 1950 kolkhozes 
throughout the Soviet Union had 170,688,000 hectares of arable land. By 
January 1, 1954 the area totaled only 157,449,000 hectares. It is difficult not 
to attribute such a sharp reduction in land area to peasant resistance, since the 
Communist Party was particularly anxious to increase the area during this 
period. 


24 bid. 

25 Tbid. 

°6 Sotsialisticheskoe zemledelie, Moscow, 1953, No. 2-3. 

27 Sbornik dokumentov po zemelnomu zakonodatelstuu SSSR i RSFSR (Collection of Docu- 
ments on Agricultural Legislation in the USSR and the RSFSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 566. 
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Not only has kolkhoz arable land been affected by Soviet peasant reaction; 
in many cases kolkhozniks have also abandoned their personal plots and entered 
industry. From 1948 to 1954 the area of tilled personal plots increased from 
1,500,000 hectares to 1,963,000 hectares.*8 The increase in the Ryazan, Tula and 
Yaroslavl oblasts has doubled since 1945. It totals 60% for the same period in 
the Kuibyshev, Saratov and Vladimir oblasts.*® 

It is interesting to note that of 1,963,000 hectares of uncultivated personal 
land, only about one million hectares were utilized by the kolkhozes during 
1954; the remaining 963,000 hectares lie idle and are either becoming over- 
grown or are gradually changing back to marshland.*® The peasantry also ex- 
ploited the plan for a “sharp increase” announced by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party in 1953. According to data supplied by the Central Sta- 
tistical Administration, during the first half of 1954 the kolkhoz hog increase 
was only 5%, while for the kolkhozniks’ personal consumption or breeding pur- 
poses it was about 26%.*! The number of privately owned sheep increased by 
35%, while on the kolkhoz proper it decreased by 3%.** 

Socialist Agriculture writes that the Ministries of Agriculture in the Lithuanian 
and Estonian SSR’s not only failed to guarantee an increase in gross milk pro- 
duction in the kolkhozes, but actually tolerated a decrease compared with the 
previous year, of 9% in the Lithuanian SSR and 10% in the Estonian SSR. The 
milk yield also fell in the Latvian SSR. On kolkhozes in the Belorussian, Kazakh 
and Karelo-Finnish SSR’s as well as in the Kursk, Kostroma, Vologda and other 
oblasts, “... discipline has weakened intolerably; while increasing livestock prod- 
uce . . . squandering of this produce for internal farm requirements has been 
permitted, together with the private sale of such produce although state obliga- 
tions have not been met.” 

Now kolkhoz leaders cannot even trust the weighing of grain from threshers 
and combines: “The MTS must appoint their own weighers for every combine 
and thresher in order to calculate, systematically and correctly, grain threshed 
by MTS combines. . .”%4 

Before it is handed over to the storage center, the grain must be weighed 
three times. For the combines alone, 350,000 weighers, an entire army of super- 
visors mustered at considerable cost to the government, are essential in the 
struggle with the kolkhoz peasantry so that the idea of “socialist methods of 
farming” may triumph. 

The Communist Party is constantly seeking new and more effective means 
of overcoming the long drawn-out agricultural crisis. This is why there has been 
much talk recently of raising the material interest of the kolkhozniks in their 
work for the state. 


°8 Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1954, No. 5, pp. 19-20. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Jbid. 

31 Report of the Central Statistical Administration in Pravda, July 23, 1954. 
32 J bid. 

33 Selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, April 16, 1955. 

“4 Kolkhoznaya proizvodstvennaya entsiklopediya, Moscow, 1950, II, 16. 
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It is our feeling that the socialist experiment to reorganize the Russian coun- 
tryside has failed chiefly because of the difficulty of changing the psychology 
of the peasantry. The cherished hope of the peasant—to work independently 
on his own land—is the fundamental unifying source of strength behind his 
resistance to state terror, incarceration and the concentration camp. 


Soviet peasant resistance continues to assume various forms according to 
Communist Party countermeasures. It is far from being extinguished. 


A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD TEAM LEADER 


A report by Valentina D., a pupil in the eighth grade of 
Cherkassy Secondary School No. 11, in the Ukrainian SSR, 
given after visiting a beet kolkhoz. Published in Sovetskaya 
pedagogika, No. 3, 1955, p. 50. 


The last houses of the large village of Mleev gradually receded. On both sides 
of the road stretched beet plantations. At the end of one plantation could be heard 
the cheerful singing of the kolkhoznik women as they hoed the beets. When we 
came nearer the singing ceased and the women called us. We stopped. A girl left 
the group of workers and timidly approached us. She wanted to know where we 
had come from and where we were going, and then began to tell us about herself. 
It seemed that she was only 14 years old and that she had already been a section 
leader in the kolkhoz for two years. This year she had promised to gather 600 cent- 
ners of sugar beets per hectare. We were very surprised that, although only 14, 
Lida was working as a section leader and was striving to gather a large harvest. 
After chatting for a while we parted. But in the evening Lida and her team came 
to the school where we were stopping and for a long time we sang songs together. 
I personally liked her very much. She is the sort to take as an example both at 
work and at studies. It is a great pity that Burda [the surname of the girl team 
leader] was almost illiterate but she and all her section promised that they would 
study at night school. 
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Soviet Expansion in the Antarctic 


M. MARTENS 


On August 22, 1955 Radio Moscow reported a government decision to send 
a large-scale expedition to carry out geographical research on the Antarctic Con- 
tinent and the seas of the Southern Polar Basin. 

In view of the fact that the antarctic regions have gained in international im- 
portance in the last few decades, the foreign press did not let the occasion pass 
unnoticed. Western newspapers printed the TASS report on the first page and 
some of them published lengthy articles on this event. 

The Soviet announcement stated that the expedition would be sent to the 
Antarctic in connection with the International Geophysical Year, whose program 
will be carried out by the joint efforts of scholars in many countries from July 1, 
1957 to the end of 1958. Further: “Since the organization of research work in the 
Antarctic, a very distant region from the USSR .. . is linked with considerable 
difficulties, the Soviet expedition will set off for the Antarctic in November 
WEG sce = 

Thus the Soviet expedition will have almost a two-year lead over the West. 
The Soviet statement that the expedition will take place in accordance with the 
program of the International Geophysical Year sounds rather absurd in view 
of the fact that the Antarctic research program was not to be agreed upon and 
confirmed until September 1955 during the Brussels session of an organizing 
committee for the International Geophysical Year. 

The Soviet Union’s haste to gain a firm foothold in the Antarctic, its desire 
to steal a march over the West and its virtual boycott of the Brussels program 
could not fail to attract attention. The West is showing greater interest in the 
Soviet Antarctic Expedition also because Soviet intentions in this region are 
emerging with ever greater clarity. The Soviet Union wishes to dictate its own 
terms in the final decision on the fate of the Antarctic and the southern polar seas. 


Soviet claims to the Antarctic have up to the present been manifested in a 
constant stream of publications on the priority of Russian discoveries in the 
region and in a large number of diplomatic notes and memorandums to the govern- 
ments of Western countries. In practice, Soviet development of the Southern Polar 
Basin is confined to participation in whaling (the Soviet Slava fleet operates per- 
manently in southern polar waters on the basis of the international whaling con- 
vention). Now, however, the USSR is preparing to realize its plans to secure a 
dominating position in the Antarctic. The chief of the Soviet expedition, the 
geographer Dr. Somov, has great experience in the direction of expeditions at polar 
latitudes. He is one of the outstanding Soviet arctic researchers. His task in the 
Antarctic will be to land and establish the principal coastal base. It is planned 
to create this base in the eastern part of the Antarctic Continent, presumably 
on the Knox Coast, it is intended to set up another research station in the region 
of the southern magnetic pole and a third in the central polar region. The Soviet 


1 Radio Moscow, August 22, 1955. 
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announcement stated that the research work on the three continental stations 
would be linked with a large-scale plan for oceanographic and geophysical ob- 
servations in the waters of the Antarctic on board a specially equipped vessel, 
the Ob, with the unusually large displacement of 12,600 tons. The expedition 
will have a number of planes at its disposal, special cross-country tractors and 
other essential polar equipment which has already proved its worth in the Arctic, 

In order to understand the effectiveness of the work of Soviet polar expedi- 
tions it is essential to remember the extent of research carried out by the Soviet 
Union in this field over several decades. Near the North Pole, for example, there 
is a permanent network of drift observation stations. Communications with these 
stations are so well organized that even groups of theatrical performers fly re- 
gularly from Moscow to the men in the Arctic, and a club has been opened. There 
is a large permanent staff of scientific personnel in the region. Apart from scien- 
tific investigation, strategic research is also being carried out. Special types of 
cold-weather equipment are being tested. Parachute training is also being carried 
out. The Soviet press reports give strong reason to believe that the principal 
interests of the Soviet Union in the Antarctic, as in the Arctic, are strategic ones. 
In recent years the Soviet Union has been showing increased interest in the 
Southern polar regions. 

The USSR of course realizes that the Western expeditions conducted in the 
last few years have discovered how economically and scientifically important this 
continent could be, apart from its strategic significance. During World War II 
Germany successfully operated submarine bases in the Antarctic for U-boats in 
the Southern Hemisphere. It is no longer a secret that the region is a rich source 
of strategic raw materials. Up to the present about 170 different minerals have 
been discovered, including enormous deposits of iron, copper, zinc, lead, silver, 
gold and graphite. The largest world resources of high grade coal have also been 
found in the Antarctic. Enormous deposits of petroleum have been discovered in 
Graham Land. Moreover there are large resources of uranium. The Soviet Union 
cannot afford to look on while the Western countries exploit these minerals, From 
the strategic viewpoint the USSR is interested even in the smallest details. An 
example of this is provided by V. Kh. Buinitsky: 

The presence of a layer of snow, the virtually flat relief of the landscape and 
the frequently observed temperature inversions in the Antarctic create quite un- 
usual conditions for the propagation of sound in the atmosphere. When there is 
a small temperature gradient in the ground layers and when there is loose freshly- 
fallen show, sound is not reflected from the surface and an echo is absent. In such 
cases an explosion or a rifle shot is a very short loud sound which suddenly arises 
in the complete silence.* 

The Soviet Union, which has already transformed the Arctic into a testing 
ground and a base for developing military operations in a future war, wishis 
to utilize the Antarctic for the same purpose. In view of the fact that the Soviet 
Union has a powerful submarine fleet and long range aviation, and since Ger- 
many was able to utilize the Antarctic successfully in the last war, the Soviet 


2 V. Kh. Buinitsky, Antarktika (The Antarctic), Moscow, 1954. 
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government is not seriously disturbed by the great distance which separates the 
USSR or China from the Antarctic. 

Recently the Soviet Union has set in motion a bitter diplomatic campaign 
over its territorial rights in the Antarctic. Since it has adopted this approach, the 
USSR is not only hindering a solution of the Antarctic problem on the basis 
of international agreement between all the countries affected, but is even attempt- 
ing, under cover of discussions on the priority of Russian discoveries in the Ant- 
arctic and the consequent inherited rights of the Soviet Union, to establish 
dominion over the Antarctic and annex the larger part of that continent. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the contradictory arguments the 
Soviet Union employs concerning its rights in the Arctic and Antarctic respecti- 
vely. In the Arctic the USSR insists on the principal of “sectoral division.” The 
Soviets declare that individual states may establish sovereignty in the Arctic over 
definite sectors, the apex of which is the North Pole, the sides of which are defi- 
nite meridians and the base the coast of the given state in the Arctic. Thus, on 
the basis of sectoral division the Soviet Union claims sovereignty in the Arctic 
over an enormous triangle, formed by the extreme western and eastern points 
of the northern Soviet coastline and the Pole. 

The Soviet Union justifies the principle of sectoral division as follows: The 
Arctic is composed of narrow icy seas, which are frequently inlets in the ice flows, 
and it is close to the inhabited parts of Europe and America. These masses of 
water are of great economic and strategic interest to adjacent countries and are 
to a large extent being exploited. 

The Antarctic, on the other hand, is an icy, uninhabited continent larger than 
Europe, and, although distant from inhabited parts of the earth, of considerable 
industrial importance even for countries very far away, in particular for Russia, 
who discovered it. 

In this connection it is important to note that as far as the Arctic is concerned 
the system of polar sectors is no longer a subject of discussion for Soviet inter- 
national law experts, but an established fact which has long been accepted in 
Soviet practice. The Soviet Union has seized the lion’s share of the Arctic and 
declares that in so doing it is respecting the rights of other interested states (which, 
however, possess only insignificant strips of territory). 


However, when the problem of applying the principle of sectoral division 
in the Antarctic arises, the Soviet legalists assert: “Certain imperialist powers, 
which are attempting to divide the Antarctic, are striving to attribute to their 
annexations the character of sectoral division although there is no foundation 
for such a division.” 

In justifying its annexations in the Arctic the Soviet Union presents its case 
very cleverly, stating that, while states which have sectors in the Arctic are close 
to the region and are linked with the North Pole by an almost uninterrupted series 
of islands or by a continuous covering of ice, which makes it impossible to 


3S. V. Molodtsov, Sovremennoe mezhdunarodno-pravovoe polozhenie Antarktiki (The 
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divide the polar sectors from the territory of the states in question, the Antarctic 
is many thousands of miles from all states and is separated from inhabited land 
by enormous stretches of water. 


The evident unprofitability for the Soviet Union of sectoral division in the 
Antarctic, despite Soviet justification of sectoral annexation in the Arctic, has 
led the legalists in the USSR to seek more subtle arguments in support of the 
Soviet Union’s territorial expansion in the Antarctic. 


The Soviet viewpoint might be expressed as follows: The arctic regions are 
near inhabited centers of neighboring states and the possession of adjacent arctic 
regions is therefore of great strategic as well as economic importance for these 
states. Soviet statistics claim that about 200,000 Soviet citizens live within the 
Arctic Circle. The arctic regions are therefore inseparable from nearby countries. 


Contesting the sectoral principle in the Antarctic, the USSR declares that the 
same arguments do not apply there and that the regions near the South Pole are 
not as important economically for any one country as are certain arctic regions 
for neighboring lands. The Soviet viewpoint maintains that the Antarctic Con- 
tinent is of international significance. The waters of the Antarctic are of interest 
to a number of states (for whaling for example), although these states may be 
thousands of miles away. 


The USSR bases its right to play a predominating role in the Arctic on the 
fact that the Russian people have played a particularly important role in its past 
development, as the Soviet people are doing at present. The right of precedence 
has been acquired by centuries of effort on the part of Russian navigators and 
researchers and as a result of great labor and material expenditure by pre-Re- 
volutionary Russia and the USSR. 


In short, the Soviet opinion is that geographical, historical, economic and 
political factors necessitate drawing a basic distinction between the Arctic and 
the Antarctic. The application of the sectoral principle in the Arctic is justified, 
whereas to apply the same principle to the Antarctic would be a “blatant viola- 
tion” of the basic principles of international law. The USSR accuses the Western 
states of imperialist annexation in the Antarctic because they apply the sectoral 
principle there. Russian claims to that region are supported by the priority thesis, 
and Soviet propaganda is bending every effort to prove that the honor of dis- 
covering the Antarctic Continent belongs to the Russians. On July 4, 1819 the first 
Russian antarctic expedition left Kronstadt on two sailing ships, the Mirny and the 
Vostok. The ships were commanded by Admiral Thaddeus von Bellinghausen 
and Admiral M. P. Lazarev, elevated to the rank of national heroes by the Soviets. 


The expedition returned to Kronstadt on July 24, 1821. The voyage had 
lasted 751 days. 

There is no doubt that Bellinghausen and Lazarev made many discoveries 
in the region of the South Pole. They found many islands and proved the 
existence of an antarctic continent. However, it is difficult to understand the 
reason for Soviet insistence on this problem, since Russian priority of discovery 
in the Antarctic has never been disputed, and no one abroad has tried to belittle 
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the role of Russian explorers in that part of the world. The Soviets attempt to 
present the problem as arising from Western failure to acknowledge Russian disco- 
veries. However, that this is not the case can be seen, for example in an article 
by Lawrence Curwen in the Spectator, London, in February 1949. Curwen wrote 
that the expedition was excellently prepared and that the Imperial Admiralty 
had given exceptionally detailed instructions on the collection of scientific in- 
formation. The expedition achieved excellent results. Between 1819 and 1821 
Bellinghausen sailed through all the antarctic regions and became the first explorer 
to discover land within the Antarctic Circle. His numerous discoveries place him 
in the foremost ranks of antarctic pioneers and reflect honor on his country. In 
January 1821 he discovered an island which he named after Peter I, and shortly 
thereafter Alexander Land, in the region which is now known as the British 
sector of the Antarctic. 

It is interesting to note the attention with which the USSR follows any state- 
ment about the Antarctic made in the West and how quickly the Soviet reaction 
is registered. For example, the Soviets made use of the Spectator article as one 
more proof of Soviet rights: 

We see that world science already recognizes the fact of Bellinghausen’s and 
Lazarev’s services to geography. In this connection however, it should not be 
forgotten, and we emphasize this aspect, that, historically, Russia, and by right 
of succession the USSR, maintains the rights to several antarctic lands conferred 
by priority of discovery—the same type of right as France claims to Aélie Land 
which was discovered by Dumont d’Urville. Russia never abandoned its rights 
and the Soviet government has at no time given its permission to any one to 
exercise control over the territory discovered by Russian sailors.‘ 


The present Soviet position on the disposition of the Antarctic is expressed 
as follows: 

No attempt to settle the problem of control over the Antarctic without the 
participation of the Soviet Union can be justified. Problems concerning the Ant- 
arctic must be solved primarily by those states which have a historical right to 
participate in such a solution. However, according to reports in the world press, 
certain states are attempting to decide questions concerning the Antarctic without 
the participation of the Soviet Union... No decision taken on the disposition 
of the Antarctic without Soviet participation can have legal force and the USSR 
has every ground for not accepting any such decision.® 


The Soviet attitude towards this question was made exceptionally clear in a 
memorandum sent by the Soviet government on June 7, 1950 to the governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, Norway, Australia, Argentina and 
New Zealand. The memorandum stated directly that the Soviet Union did not 
recognize any decision taken by the Western countries on the Antarctic without 
the participation of the Soviet Union. It also stated that the Soviet Union main- 
tained the right to decide independently the fate of the Antarctic regions dis- 
covered by Russians. 

* L. S. Berg, cited by S. V. Molodtsov, op. cit. 


5 Resolution of the General Assembly of Members of the Geographic Society of the USSR, 
Moscow, February 10, 1949. 
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By sending a new expedition to the southern polar regions, the Soviet Union 
is preparing to implement the points maintained in the above memorandum. The 
Soviet standpoint is therefore: the Antarctic was discovered by Russians and is 
therefore Russian. This could lead to serious international complications. 


It should also be noted that the Soviet government carried out its preparations 
for the expedition in great secrecy. The first report on Soviet plans for scientific 
work in the Antarctic was provided at an international conference in Paris in 
July 1955 which dealt with the program and organization of work in the Ant- 
arctic, by Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Belousov. It would of course be incorrect to assume that the expedition has been 
planned only since the announcement in July. 

It is also noteworthy that the continental bases which Somov proposes to 
establish in the Antarctic will be located in regions where very important sources 
of strategic raw material have been found. For example, chief navigation officer 
of Polar aviation V. Akkuratov writes in his article, “To the Coasts of the Ant- 
arctic,” that one of the principal tasks of the expedition is to conduct an aero- 
navigational study of the Antarctic: 


In the Soviet expedition a great part will be played by aviation. The antarctic 
detachment of flyers is composed of experienced polar pilots, navigators, mechanics 
and radio operators who have flown millions of kilometers over the arctic ice. 
However, aeronavigational conditions in the Antarctic are very different from 
those in the Arctic. Pilots and especially navigators have much to relearn. The 
constellations will not be at all familiar. Astronomical and magnetic compasses 
will work on different principles. While Arctic flights are principally flights over 
the ocean, that is, at low altitudes, in the Antarctic they take place at high altitudes, 
since certain mountain peaks are 6,000 meters above sea level... 


Akkuratov indirectly confirms the assumption that the expedition was pre- 
pared secretly and well in advance: 


The Antarctic has not been mapped to a reliable degree, and without maps 
flying is unthinkable. Therefore a special map for Antarctic flights has been pre- 
pared which includes all the data compiled by expeditions up to 1954. 

The planes for the expedition have been equipped with special astronomical 
and gyroscopic compasses designed for work in the Southern Hemisphere. A star 
chart has also been compiled ... Magnetic compasses have been reconstructed with 
consideration of the influence of the south magnetic pole, that is, the compensation 
for inclination of the needle towards the magnetic pole has been changed... 

Pilots and navigators are faced with the task of familiarizing themselves with 
night flying in a place where no one has ever flown before. Provision has been 
made for making special navigation instruments available for such flights... 


Quite naturally the construction and testing of the special instruments 
enumerated by Akkuratov required more than three months. It was mentioned 
earlier that the Soviet Union had not only conducted scientific research in the 
Arctic but had also turned its sector into a military base for operations in any 
future war. There can be no doubt that the USSR intends to exploit the Ant- 
arctic for the same purpose. 
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In implementing its plans in the Antarctic the USSR has in effect openly 
embarked upon a policy of expansion. Soviet legal scholars have begun to dis- 
cuss the principle of “effective occupation” of these territories which have not 
yet been annexed. This is further confirmation of the Soviet Union’s aggres- 
siveness in extending its influence in the Southern Hemisphere. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


The Latest Soviet Amnesty 


On September 17, 1955 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
issued a decree announcing an amnesty for Soviet citizens who had allegedly co- 
operated with occupying forces during World War II. Since this act is the first 
of its kind in 31 years, a serious study of its causes, aims and possible effects is 
in order. 

Between the end of 1918 and the beginning of 1924 the central authorities 
of the RSFSR and the USSR issued seven decrees which could be called political 
amnesties. In addition, up to December 1922 similar measures were carried out in 
the name of the supreme organs of the Soviet republics, which were officially in- 
dependent but actually subordinate to Moscow. 

The first amnesty was issued in Moscow at the end of 1918, at the Sixth 
Extraordinary All-Russian Congress of Soviets. It dealt with workers and pea- 
sants who at the time had not been accused of direct participation in anti- 
Soviet organizations or plots.! A supplement to this, a decree of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee published on April 25, 1919, made it clear that 
the amnesty was to apply not to active opponents of the Soviet regime but to 
those who had merely been implicated in anti-Soviet demonstrations, and then 
“through lack of understanding.”? 

The second amnesty, issued by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
on November 5, 1919, was applied to the members of certain socialist groups 
which had been suppressed: the Mensheviks of the Internationalists’ group, the 
Party of Revolutionary Communism (one of the left-wing branches of the former 
Social-Revolutionaries), the Social-Revolutionary group “The People” (Narod), 
the Russian Social-Democrat Workers’ Party of Mensheviks, and the Jewish left- 
wing socialist party “Bund”. The reason for the amnesty was that these groups 
had gone over to the side of the Soviets. 

The third, covering a wider field, was issued, also by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, on November 2, 1921. It applied to the rank and file of 
the anti-Soviet armies.’ 

The fourth, issued a year later, applied only to the participants in the Kron- 
stadt revolt of 1921.4 

The fifth and sixth, on April 30, 1923 and February 20, 1924 respectively, 
also applied to a limited circle of persons, those who took part in the uprising 
in Karelia in 1921.5 
1 Decree of the Sixth Extraordinary All-Russian Congress of Soviets on Amnesty. Sezdy 
Sovetov RSFSR (Congresses of Soviet of the USSR), Moscow, 1939, pp. 116-117. 

2 Sobranie uzakonenii (Collection of Statutes), Moscow, 1919, p. 138. 

3 Tbid., 1921, p. 601. 


* Izvestia, No. 113, 1923. 
5 Vestnik, Munich, 1953, No. 5, pp. 27—34. 
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The seventh amnesty, issued by the Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars on June 9, 1924, was in effect a repetition of the 
third. It granted immunity to the rank and file of the White armies, then in 
emigration.® 

In addition, there were individual acts in the form of proclamations and 
appeals by central and local organs to various categories of anti-Soviet move- 
ments, whose members were offered forgiveness for their sins against the Soviet 
republic. For example, the Seventh Congress of Soviets, held in December 1919 
addressed the “working-class Cossacks.” It exhorted them to come over to the side 
of the Red Army and promised to forget all their “transgressions, past crimes and 
criminal participation in the fight against the workers’ and peasants’ Russia.”? 

This type of proclamation was particularly widespread in the areas captured 
by the partisans: in the Ukraine, the Caucasus and Turkestan, where the struggle 
against the so-called basmach (brigands) was accompanied by attempts to per- 
suade them to lay down their arms or join the Soviets. Another instance is 
Frunze’s offer to Wrangel’s troops after the penetration of the Perekop forti- 


fications in November 1920. 
_ 


One important feature is that the latest declaration has finally established 
a point which the Soviets had hitherto completely suppressed. This was the fact 
that earlier “collaborators” have been arrested in spite of assertions to the con- 
trary made during all campaigns designed to encourage repatriation. 

As for the amnesty itself, the wording is such as to allow an extremely broad 
interpretation. The introductory passages state that the amnesty was to apply 
to those guilty of collaboration “through cowardice or lack of perception.” Con- 
sequently, anyone who had consciously opposed the Soviets during World War II 
without compulsion from the enemy cannot expect to escape punishment. The 
most he can hope for is to be dealt with under the part which grants a reduction 
of sentence to those who admit their guilt. In spite of a reference to articles of 
the Criminal Code dealing with amnesties, the condition mentioned above allows 
the authorities to make their own interpretation. 

It is also noteworthy that acts punishable under articles 58-1, 58-3, 58-4, 58-6 
and 58-12 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, covered by the amnesty, could 
easily come under 58-1a, which deals with treachery against the Soviet Union. 
However, no mention is made of this. 

The latest amnesty is not general. The decree states quite distinctly that it 
applies only to the period 1941 to the end of the war, and then only to those 
who in some way or other collaborated with the Germans, including any of them 
who later participated in anti-Soviet organizations abroad after the war. It does 
not cover those who had been condemned for other acts of opposition or hostility. 
For example, the amnesty excludes acts which come under article 58-2, embrac- 


® Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s 


Commissars, Moscow, June 6, 1924. 
7 Sezdy Sovetov RSFSR (Congresses of Soviets of the USSR), Moscow, 1939, pp. 139—141- 
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ing armed rebellion, particularly with the intent forcibly to remove from the 
sphere of Soviet influence some part of Soviet territory; 58-8, terrorist acts with 
a political motivation; 58-11, participation in organized counterrevolutionary 
activities; and 58-14, sabotage. Thus, participants in the anti-Soviet partisan 
movement and the underground resistance which took place both during and 
after the war, and all whom the Soviet term agents of American or world im- 
perialism are excluded. 

As for those serving sentence for collaboration, the amnesty is of little signi- 
ficance. The release of prisoners who had been sentenced to up to ten years im- 
prisonment can hardly be termed a particularly benevolent action, as in the 
majority of cases the sentences have either expired or are near completion. 


It would seem therefore, that this latest declaration is designed more for the 
effect it would produce abroad than as a genuine relaxation of political pressure. 
The decision to release German war criminals, a result of the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with the German Federal Republic, could have produced 
an unfavorable impression had it not been accompanied by a similar action in 
regard to Soviet citizens serving sentences for collaboration with the Germans. 
Moreover, there is little doubt that the release of Germans alone would have 
been described as more a concession to Western Germany than as an act of 
magnanimity on the part of the Soviets. 


Second, the amnesty to collaborators can be used as a means of inciting or 
increasing antagonism among the populace of Western countries against those 
émigrés who refuse to avail themselves of the offer. They could be termed war 
criminals or agents of international warmongers. 


Unlike the earlier amnesties, this latest one can hardly be regarded by the 
Soviets as likely to win over a significant part of emigration, particularly in view 
of the past treatment of those who returned. Moreover, it is no secret that the 
majority of émigrés have remained abroad not only through fear for their free- 
dom and safety but, as far as they are able, to assist in the overthrow of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. O. Yurchenko 


From the July Plenary Session of the Central Committee 
to the Twentieth Party Congress 


The July plenary session of the Party Central Committee was an extremely 
important event in the domestic policy and life in general of the Soviet Union, 
for it defined the course of action for the immediate future. According to official 
reports in the Soviet press the session discussed the following topics: improvement 
of industrial labor, spring sowing and further important problems facing agri- 
culture, the results of the Soviet-Yugoslav talks and the convocation of the 
Twentieth Party Congress. Changes in the ruling body were also made at the 
session. 

This latter feature revealed much that is characteristic of the Soviet method 
of government. The Presidium of the Central Committee was supplemented by 
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the inclusion of A. I. Kirichenko, First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party, and M. A. Suslov, a secretary of the Central 
Committee and Chairman of the Commission for Foreign Affairs of the Council 
of the Union of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Additional secretaries to the 
Central Committee were elected as follows: A. B. Aristov, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Secretariat of the Central Committee from October 16, 1952 to the 
death of Stalin in March 1953 and had held a position in the Central Committee 
from the Nineteenth Congress; N. I. Belyaev, a member of the Central Com- 
mittee from the Nineteenth Congress and first secretary of the Altai Krai Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party; and D. T. Shepilov, chief editor of Pravda 
and chairman of the Commission for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


The tendency to enlarge the collective leadership has been noticeable for some 
months. It had also been clear that the first candidate in such an expansion 
would be Kirichenko, followed by one or both of the secretaries of the Central 
Committee, Suslov and Pospelov. For more than six months Kirichenko has 
ranked in the Soviet press immediately after the actual rulers. Of late, the same 
has been the case with the two secretaries. A third secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee, Shatalin, has been completely eclipsed following the removal of Malen- 
kov. Reports indicate that he is now one of the secretaries of the Maritime 
Krai Committee in the Far East. 


The Presidium of the Central Committee, the highest echelon of government, 
has thus been augmented to the original figure of eleven members, after the liqui- 
dation of Beria had reduced it to ten. This was not so much from the need to 
introduce Suslov but for the simple fact that an odd number was necessary. It 
appears that in matters which are decided by a simple majority the voting in a 
number of instances has been so divided as to present a deadlock. 


Shepilov’s inclusion in the Secretariat is particularly interesting. His rise has 
been noticeable in the past few months. Hitherto, secretary Pospelov had dealt 
with questions of ideology and theory. However, in April 1955, Shepilov was 
represented as the main ideologist and theoretician of the Soviet Union. On the 
85th anniversary of the birth of Lenin he gave the main ideological and political 
speech in the presence of all the Soviet leaders. His promotion may indicate a 
need to bring order into the sphere of Marxist-Leninist theory and acquire 
stability and incontestability for the official Soviet doctrine. 


It appears, on the basis of events taking place in Moscow, that at present 
Saburov is gradually becoming the chief specialist in economics and domestic 
policy, perhaps at the expense of Kaganovich and Mikoyan, and Shepilov the 
authority on theoretical, ideological and propaganda questions. It seems highly 
probable that Shepilov and Suslov will carry out a preliminary review of the 
basic lines of the present highly intricate Soviet foreign policy. 


The appointment of Aristov to the Secretariat is also of significance. He be- 
came an important Party official during the Zhdanov era but was immediately 
expelled from the Secretariat of the Central Committee when Malenkov came 
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to power. It is likely that he will replace Shatalin, an adherent of Malenkov, 
and specialize in training cadres and organizing Party activities. 


The tendency at the moment is not merely to increase the numbers of the 
ruling elite but also to show that the role of the Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee as the collective leadership is increasing. This feature is quite evident in 
the leading article of the July edition of Kommunist. Here it is stressed that the 
Plenum “occupies an ever-increasing position in the leadership of the Party and 
the country and is the embodiment of the Party’s collective spirit.”! The Soviet 
press has given the Plenum a new title—the Lenin Central Committee. 


One of the questions studied at the session was changes in industrial admini- 
stration. Bulganin’s speech and the decree of the Central Committee on improv- 
ing and boosting industrial progress and production follow on the reform of the 
Gosplan, which took place at the end of May, and the creation of new state 
committees to deal with technology, labor and wages. 


One of the aspects emphasized was introduction of progressive techniques 
into production methods, the stimulation and encouragement of inventiveness 
and rationalization and the widespread use of foreign scientific and technical 
experience. 


A number of our workers hold completely erroneous views on the study of 
foreign experience. These workers think that they should have nothing to do with 
foreign scientific experience. In fact, these people are covering their own ignorance 
with boastful phrases. It is essential to condemn such views and the erroneous 
relationship to the study of other countries’ scientific and technical achievements. 
We must improve our scientific and technical information; widen our contacts with 
scientific and research institutes and progressive scholars of foreign countries; in- 
crease the purchase of foreign technical literature and its publication in the USSR; 
improve the provision of technical information to ministries and enterprises, organize 
the exchange of advanced experience.* 


It is clear from Bulganin’s words that there is a certain amount of opposition 
to these innovations. He stated: 


Why does the Ministry of Machine and Machine Tool Construction nourish such 
a strong attachment for outdated equipment? Clearly, because the older models are 
easier and less trouble to turn out. A transition to the production of new goods and 
a revision of the technological process entail much work and the surmounting of 
difficulties. You always meet difficulties where there is something worth-while. This 
work is not to the liking of everyone.® 


Another factor given particular attention at present is specialization and co- 
operation. Many industrial plants have been putting out products not at all in 
keeping with their basic functions. On the other hand, the production of many 
types of industrial wares has been scattered throughout numerous enterprises. 
Kommunist, Moscow, 1955, No. 11. 

Pravda, July 17, 1955. 
Ibid. 
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Specialization and cooperation also envisage the creation of large production 
centers turning out standardized parts, spares and so on. 


The report and the decree expound measures necessary to achieve an increase 
in labor productivity. These measures were inaugurated by the creation of a 
State Committee for Labor and Wages which is to direct the execution of this 
part of the decree. 

This envisages a stepping up of production norms, that is, a significant lower- 
ing of the wages and standard of living of the workers. At the same time those 
who fulfill and overfulfill these increased norms will earn much more than at 
present. 

This review of norms and remuneration will have a drastic effect on the 
workers’ lives. The government intends to bring about a fundamental change 
in the workers’ relations to labor and drive them to a much higher level of pro- 
ductivity. This will be achieved by giving low pay to those who do not achieve 
an appreciable increase in their productivity but ensuring that those who fulfill 
or overfulfill their norms receive adequate payment. 


A slackening of the hitherto extreme centralization in industry and the grant- 
ing of extensive rights to directors of enterprises has been demanded. These 
measures will be carried out by the State Committee for Current Planning. Both 
in Bulganin’s speech and the decree of the Central Committee it is distinctly 
stated that there had been a marked failure to fulfill the state plans in different 
branches of industry, and a strict reminder is given that the completion of these 
plans is to be regarded as a legal obligation. 


But it would be a mistake not to see behind the general positive indexes of 
industrial work numerous cases when individual enterprises and even whole branches 
of industry have failed to complete the plan. The number of enterprises not fulfilling 
their annual plans was: in 1951, 31%, in 1952, 39%, in 1953, 40% and in 1954, 36%. 
Thus, during the Fifth Five-Year Plan, more than a third of the enterprises did not 
meet the state plans that had been set them. We cannot remain indifferent to such 


facts.* 


This reveals the actual state of affairs and the shortcomings in Soviet indu- 
stry. In spite of claims of fulfillment of plans, a large number of enterprises 
are not completing their plans, and even where they are meeting requirements it 
is mainly in the output of goods which are easy to manufacture and of which 
there is no shortage. 

* 


A decree issued at the July plenary session on the spring harvest and the 
deliveries of agricultural produce in general in 1955 began in a boastful vein. 
Figures were given showing considerable overfulfillment of plans for the area 
under spring sowing. However, the figures cited give rise to certain doubts. It 
may be assumed that in connection with the ever-increasing rumors in the West 


4 Tbid. 
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regarding the difficult position of Soviet agriculture at present, Soviet leaders, 
with an eye to strengthening their position on the international scene, decided 
even before the Geneva conference to present a picture of more than just ade- 
quacy in this sector of the economy. The basis for this assumption is the account 
given by the Central Statistics Administration for the first six months of 1955. 
This contains information showing that areas previously under low yield grain 
crops have been sown with a high yield crop—corn. This indicates that the 
Soviet leaders, in their desire to depict a situation of well-being in agriculture, 
are pointing to an increase in the area under grain, including corn. The decree 
claims a considerable overfulfillment of the plan for increasing the area sown to 
corn. The acreage in the spring of this year was given as 17.9 million hectares, 
13.6 million more than in 1954. Even the increase itself is suspicious, for during 
the whole of the spring and the beginning of the summer the Soviet press had 
been indicating the difficulties of introducing corn in the central, western and 
northern regions and the shortage of machines for the sowing of large areas. 


However, the most revealing point is that on June 28, 1955 the Pravda edi- 
torial gave the area under corn as 16.8 million hectares. This would indicate that in 
the course of 10 days, between June 28 and July 8, 1.1 million hectares were 
sown. This, of course, is impossible. 


In spite of the successes of Soviet agriculture mentioned in the decree, it was 
stated quite definitely in the press and in the statements of Soviet leaders in 
July that important shortcomings are to be found in this field. 


* 


Of all the possible topics of discussion in the sphere of foreign politics, the 
July plenary session dealt only with the Soviet-Yugoslav talks and through 
Khrushchev’s speech approved the results achieved. This gives a good indication 
of the importance attached by the Soviets to the development of relations be- 
tween the two countries. However, a study of the question reveals that the 
Communist leaders are giving particular attention not so much to an improve- 
ment in the countries’ mutual relations, as to the establishment of a solid front 
with the Yugoslav Communist Party. This theme is treated a length in Pravda 
in an editorial which appeared immediately after the plenums.> The article is 
written in a triumphant mood and stresses that the capitalists of the West have 
not succeeded in tearing Yugoslavia from the camp of socialism nor in gaining 
the upper hand for NATO in the Balkan peninsula. 


The most important feature is the indication that improvements in relations 
between the USSR and Yugoslavia will take place not only on the governmental 
plane but between the two Communist Parties: 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union considers desirable the establishment 
of contact and a rapprochement between the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Union of Communists of Yugoslavia on the basis of the principles of 


5 Pravda, July 16, 1955. 
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Marxism-Leninism. At present the first results have been achieved and promises for 
the establishment of such contact and rapprochement made. It can be hoped that 
friendship with the Union of Yugoslav Communists will continue und develop on 
the basis of the principles of Marxism-Leninism.* 


The article ends with an assertion that an improvement in relations between 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia will serve the interests of the international 
Communist movement and the achievement of its ultimate goal. 


One important decision reached at the July plenum was that the convocation 
of the Twentieth Party Congress was fixed for February 14, 1956. The pro- 
posed agenda was as follows: 


1. Report from the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party by 
Khrushchev. 


2. Report from the Central Inspection Commission by Moskatov. 

3. Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress for the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
by Bulganin. 

4. Elections to the Party’s central organs. 


The basis of representation at the congress is one delegate with a deciding 
vote for each 5,000 Party members, one with a consultative vote for each 5,000 
candidates to Party membership. Candidates to the Congress are elected at ob- 
last, krai or republic Party conferences. Party members in the armed forces cast 
their votes at general Party conferences where their units are stationed. Those 
stationed outside the USSR elect their delegates at military Party conferences. 


Since the July plenum preparations for the Twentieth Congress have been 
overshadowing practically all else on the domestic scene. Throughout the country 
Party, Komsomol and trade union officials have been attempting to stimulate 
socialist competition for the fulfillment of state plans, raise productivity and 
increase output. During the six months before the Congress, Party organizations 
are to step up their activities considerably. The Soviet government is paying 
much attention to the question of increasing the influence of Party cadres on 
the non-Party masses. In the cadres of the Soviet Army particularly, Party or- 
ganizations are advised to devote special attention to non-Party troops and 
Komsomol members, as emphasized in a number of articles appearing in Kras- 
naya zvezda during July, 1955. 

In its attempts to win the sympathy of the Party members, the Soviet govern- 
ment is stressing the main two principles on which Party activities prior to 
the Congress must be based. There are the principle of obligatory observation 
by all Communists of the intra-Party regime and the principle of collective 
leadership at all levels and in all offices of Party cadres. 


The convocation of the Twentieth Congress will have a great influence on 
the further course of events in the Party and on the future policy of the Soviet 
government. Yu. Marin 


® Pravda, July 16, 1955. 





The Economy 


An Outline of the Proposed Changes in Soviet Agrarian Policy 


In September 1953 the Soviet government sharply raised prices under the 
state purchasing and contract program in an effort to relieve the agricultural 
situation. The total sum assigned by the 1955 budget to cover the increased ex- 
penditures on agricultural produce by the state amounted to 22.5 billion rubles.' 

In 1953 there was a correspondingly large increase in collective farm income 
over the previous years. One example—the sale of potatoes by kolkhozes in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad Oblasts—compares the income for the years 1952 and 1953: 


For the potatoes sold in 1953 ... the kolkhozniks ... of Moscow Oblast will 
receive no less then 54.7 million rubles . . . but in 1952 for the same amount of 
potatoes they would have received 8.8 million rubles, or 6 times less. In 1953 the 
kolkhozniks . . . of Leningrad Oblast will receive 11.1 million rubles as against 
1.9 million rubles in 1952.” 


Similar examples can be found for 1954, when the “Voroshilov Kolkhoz” 
in the Chuvash SSR received 4,389,000 rubles income against 1,280,300 in 
1951.3 Even more striking is the case of the “Stalin Kolkhoz” of Altai Krai, 
whose income of 18,932,274 rubles exceded that of 1950 by 17,673,582 rubles.‘ 

Although these two farms are exceptions, the Soviet press attempts to pic- 
ture them as typical. Moreover, the price increase is usually glossed over and the 
augmented incomes are described as resulting from an improvement in produc- 
tivity. 

However, the increase of 22.5 billion rubles was solely a result of the price 
changes. By this action the Soviet authorities hoped to stimulate collective farmers 
to greater productivity. The attempt was carried out too quickly, without making 
the necessary preliminary economic adjustments, and consequently the idea had 
certain radical defects. By fixing the price of various agricultural commodities 
the Soviet leaders were motivated not by the actual worth of these items but by 
their scarcity at a given moment. Thus, for the scarcer goods they set the higher 
prices. This is a contradiction of Marxist economic theory, which states that the 
price of an article is derivative from its value. The Communists have always 
attacked attempts to establish a price level based on demand and supply. When 
they themselves are obliged to solve an economic problem of national importance, 
such as developing a price policy that will arouse the interest of the kolkhozniks 
in their labor, they solve the problem without any reference to the cost of an 
item but rather set the price to correspond to what they think supply and demand 
should be. 

As a result of this approach to the price problem the same amount of work 
on different crops or different kinds of livestock does not yield the same income. 


1 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 2, p. 34. 

2 Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1953, No. 10, pp. 38-39. 
3 Tbid., 1955, No. 2, p. 78. 

4 Ibid., 1955, No. 4, p. 44. 
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The difference was so great that it cannot be ascribed to differences in qualifica- 
tion or labor productivity. Thus, on the “Voroshilov Kolkhoz” the income per 
work-day unit was as follows: 
Activity Income in Rubles 
Hog Raising 
Dairy Farming 
Sheep Raising 
Poultry Raising 
Insufficient data are available to give a picture of the differences in agricul- 
tural crops, but it is known that in 1953 the yield from hops was 48 rubles for 
each work-day unit and 61 rubles from hemp.® The income from flax was even 
greater; the kolkhoz “Krasnaya Niva” in Kalinin Oblast, receiving 66.90 rubles 
per work-day unit, is by no means an exception. The following table gives the 
value of the flax yield per hectare on three other farms:® 
—— Value in Rubles —— 
1953 1954 
(Actual) (Planned) 
Krasny Oktyabr Kolkhoz _— 


Molotov Kolkhoz 15,800 
Ilich Kolkhoz 25,200 36,500 


Although the number of work-day units required per hectare is not given it 
can be calculated with a fair degree of accuracy. Krasnaya Niva expended 10,000 
work-day units on 127 hectares, that is 80 per hectare. Assuming, in view of their 
greater fertility, that the three other kolkhozes concerned require 25% more labor 
than Krasnaya Niva they would average 100 days per hectare. Thus, the income 
per work-day unit would be: Krasny Oktyabr—1 33.16 rubles; Molotov—r15.45 
rubles; and Ilich—z252 rubles. 


It must be remembered that the wages received by the farmers does not bear 
any relation to the income obtained by the farms. Thus, in 1953 Krasnaya Niva 
averaged 66.90 rubles per work-day unit during the cultivation of flax. The 
workers, however, received only 8.50 rubles. Those engaged in other work were 
paid only 5.04 rubles. The situation was similar on the other two kolkhozes: 
Molotov received 115.45 rubles, but the kolkhozniks were paid only 5.90 rubles; 
Illich received 252 rubles, but the workers were given but 13 rubles per work- 
day unit. 

There are several reasons for the great discrepancy between these two sets of 
ficures. First, the kolkhozes have to cover all the production costs out of their 
income; second, the labor expended in any kolkhoz yields very different results 
according to where it is applied; third, the kolkhozes have high overhead and 
deductions for reserve funds; and, finally, the kolkhozes retain part of the 
income in particularly affluent years. 

Bearing in mind that the Soviet government has admitted the folly of bureau- 
cratic planning of kolkhoz production from above and has therefore granted the 
kolkhozes the right to plan their own economies, this price policy presents a new 


5 Tbid., 1955, No. 2, pp. 75—78. 
® Selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, April 15; May 26, 1954; April 10, 1955. 





problem. If the kolkhozes take advantage of this they will undoubtedly devote 
their energies to those branches of agriculture which pay the best and ignore to 
a large extent the others. Since the latter include poultry farming, dairy farming 
and to a certain extent grain raising the results are not hard to foresee. It will 
lead to a new ban on free planning and a reimposition of the bureaucratic system 
of control. 

One solution would be to establish prices for agricultural products that re- 
flected more nearly their actual value. This would permit each region to produce 
the type of product for which it is most suited. However, this would necessitate 
a fundamental economic analysis of production expenses and the establishment 
of the average production cost of each item as a basis for the determining of 
new prices. This, in turn, would require a review of certain theoretical premises 
which had hitherto dominated the Soviet economic scene. 

The official Party line so far pursued was that where there is no hiring of 
labor there can be neither gain nor losses nor even cost, and certainly no managerial 
profit, since the total income of the labor was viewed as the wages of its members. 
If a family worked successfully and productively its income was high; if the 
work done was not productive the income would be low. That is the pattern of 
an economy based on individual labor. 

So far the kolkhozes had been functioning in this way. Thus, in the kolkhoz 
there are no wages; similarly there is no guaranteed minimum and the workers 
never know how much they are to receive per year. Frequently, after working a 
full year a kolkhoznik receives virtually nothing, the majority of what he had 
earned having been expended on his keep. 

Earlier the Soviet press had carefully glossed over such instances, but mention 
has been made of them now that kolkhoz income has increased, thereby making 
the present position seem even better in comparison with the past. 

The chairman of the Moscow kolkhoz “Put Novoi Zhizni” wrote: “When 
the time came to pay people for the work-day units they had completed, it turned 
out that there was nothing to give. In 1951 the kolkhozniks received only 
220 grams of grain and 450 grams of vegetables for the work-day units they had 
earned.””? 

The justification for this state of affairs was that it was their “own” kolkhoz 
and consequently all the bad points as well as the good were theirs. 

The question was quite different when the relations between the kolkhoz and 
the state were on the basis of an even exchange and not of an administrative 
command to settle accounts with the state. In the name of this even exchange the 
Soviet leaders have undertaken a reevaluation of their theories and have com- 
pletely revised the economic categories of kolkhoz production. 

This change on the theoretical plane was quite clearly indicated in the reports 
of two conferences of Soviet economists. One, on the problems of economics, was 
convened by the Academy of Sciences on March 10, 1955; the second, on March 23, 
1955, On economics and the organization of agriculture, was under the aegis of 


7 Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 4, p. 73. 
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the Ministry of Agriculture, the Academy of Sciences, the Ministry of Higher 
Education and the Ministry of Sovkhozes.® 

The second conference was devoted entirely to agriculture, which also took 
up about a half of the former, ostensibly dedicated to general questions. From the 
conferences the theoretical problems raised and the causes of their appearance 
can be established and the probable changes in the Soviet agrarian policy in the 
near future determined. 

One of the first questions the Soviet economists had to discuss was the for- 
mulation of the principles of the distribution and specialization of agriculture. 
This point became particularly pressing after Khrushchev had given his indexes 
for production of livestock and poultry per 100 hectares of agricultural land; 
these indexes were the same throughout the whole of the USSR. Had the agri- 
cultural ministries of the republics been guided by this principle, the result would 
almost certainly have been the unification of agriculture. However, in a report 
on the disposition of agriculture, E. Karnoukhova spoke of the establishment of 
approximate norms for livestock production per roo hectares of land in the 
different areas of the Sovict Union.® She also stated that it was necessary to 
“establish areas where the cultivation of various crops in accordance with their 
biological peculiarities is possible.” This is more than a hint that the practice of 
trying to raise corn almost everywhere—even in the far north—be halted. 
Moreover, the report stated that the determining factor in deciding whether a 
crop should be raised or not should be the value it produces per unit area of land. 
To put this into practice would require a thorough knowledge of the indexes of 
cost and labor productivity. 

The disposition of crops not only throughout the various regions but even 
on individual farms is now being carried out differently. Obolensky, the deputy 
director of the Chief Administration of Agricultural Propaganda of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, had to admit that some institutions “did not know how much 
the production of a centner of corn, oats, fodder and so on cost. Not knowing 
this, scientific institutions cannot give a proper recommendation to the kolkhozes 
on the disposition of the areas to be sown.”!° 

The importance of this statement is quite evident. Only those recommenda- 
tions based on a calculation of the suitability of each crop for the given conditions 
are to be considered correct. This is a completely new approach to the organiza- 
tion and economics of kolkhoz production. It is also a diplomatic criticism of the 
longstanding practice of obligatory state plans for the production of “deficient” 
crops which has caused the kolkhozes to fall out of line with the natural economic 
conditions of the area. 

A second, no less pressing question taken up at both conferences was that of 
working out methods for establishing the cost of kolkhoz produce. This measure is 
also connected with practical as well as theoretical questions, as was evidenced by 
the speeches of the delegates. Obolensky, when exhorting the agricultural workers 


8 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1955, No. 5, pp. 148—159. 
® Tbid., p. 149. 
© Tbid., p. 152. 





to consider seriously the expenses connected with production, stated: “Without 
this it is impossible to establish scientifically substantiated state purchase and con- 
tract prices for agricultural produce, while it must be clear to the economists 
that the solution of the problem is closely connected with the study of the law 
of cost in agriculture.” 

The Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the USSR, I. Zorin, made it quite 
clear that he favored a review of kolkhozniks’ wages, particularly an increase 
in the wages of workers in livestock raising and a decrease for those engaged in 
the production of industrial crops." 


This, though not a direct reference to the price anomalies, gives an indication 
of the inequitable system by which persons engaged in the production of industrial 
crops receive special bonuses because of the high yield from these crops. Therefore, 
their work-day is usually more remunerative than that of the other workers. 


There is little doubt that the Soviet government is preparing to cut the high 
prices for industrial crops and to review the price structure in general for agri- 
cultural produce. 

V. P. Dyachenko, Director of the Institute of Economics of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, stated that in the Academy “proposals are being prepared 
on the basis of 1954 results ... to change the differentiation of the prices being 
paid for the production of flax . . . to increase the rewards for productive livestock 
raising, to turn it into an economically effective branch of the kolkhozes’ com- 
munal economy.”!* 

Equally interesting are the theoretical questions which could arise after 
changes of an ideological nature. The insistence on the calculation of the cost of 
kolkhoz production, kolkhoz profits and net income means that the kolkhoz is 
no longer regarded as a self-sufficient economy, operating without the use of 
hired labor. 

In this respect, the statement made by Academician Nemchinov is pertinent. 
He said that planning requires the calculation of cost. It is not as though the 
point in question was only the analysis of annual accounts, when a post factum 
calculation of the cost of each unit of grain can be made without disregarding 
the established concept of the kolkhoz as a self-sufficient economy. When 
Nemchinov stated that the cost of produce cannot be ignored when plans are 
drawn up, there was a radical change in concept. If costs are planned, then the 
proportion of wages in this sum is fixed beforehand. Consequently, the kolkhoznik 
becomes a hired laborer. 

It cannot yet be decided whether all this is to pave the way for the MTS 
taking over the kolkhozes or whether it is a transitory stage in which the worker 
will be given a modest wage and the kolkhoz will engage in “socialist accumu- 
lation.” In any case, the question of a transition in the kolkhozes to a monthly 
wage will be on the agenda of the Academy of Science’s investigations. Also on 
this agenda will be kolkhoz khozraschet (economic accountibility); MTS khoz- 


"1 Tbid., p. 150. 
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raschet; and the impossibility of separating MTS khozraschet from kolkhoz 
productivity. The established practice of financing the MTS is inadmissible when 
the MTS work on the khozraschet system. 

It seems clear that the Soviet government is preparing to swallow up the col- 
lective farms. Stalin said as much in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR when he wrote that he wanted to raise kolkhoz property to nationalized 
level. This process of engulfing will probably be effected by the fusion of the 
kolkhozes and the MTS with the latter retaining primacy. 

However, it could be that the kolkhozes will be permitted to remain “inde- 
pendent economics” for a short time in order to see what wages can be paid to 
the workers under conditions of a normal payment by the state for farm pro- 
duce. If they can support their workers and still show a profit, the government 
will quickly nationalize them. If they cannot fully support themselves, the 
process of nationalization will be slowed, although not for long. The reasons 
are quite clear. It is not the practice of Soviet government to pay high prices for 
agricultural produce and leave this large income in the hands of the farmers. 
If the farmers were to receive such sums over a long period of time the state 
would have to develop light industry extremely rapidly to provide a goods 
equivalent to the money in circulation. 

It is impossible to make a sharp, general reduction of prices for agricultural 
produce at the moment. However, it is dangerous to retain the present position, 
and the danger will increase in direct proportion to any rise in agricultural pro- 
ductivity. Thus, it seems likely that the assimilation of the kolkhozes will take 
place during the course of the next five-year plan. A. Dobrovolsky 





























Military Affairs 
Mobilization and Demobilization 


On August 13, 1955 the Soviet news agency TASS reported a Soviet govern- 
ment decision to reduce the number of men in the armed forces by 640,000 before 
December 15, 1955.! The official reason cited for this move was “a certain re- 
duction in the tension in international relations” and the desire of the Soviet 
government to “aid in the further reduction of tension in international relations 
and the establishment of confidence between states.’”* 


Even before this report Minister of Defense Marshal Zhukov had issued an 
order, in fulfillment of Bulganin’s suggestion at Geneva, on the reduction of the 
number of men in the Soviet Army by a number equal to those to be withdrawn 
from Austria. To fulfill this order a corresponding number of men were to be 
transferred to the reserve.’ 






















1 Izvestia, August 13, 1955; Pravda, August 13, 1955. 
2 Ibid. 
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It was known with a reasonable degree of certainty that the Soviet occupa- 
tion troops in Austria comprised up to 50,000 men (two divisions of the land 
forces, one air force division, and the services of the military administration).* 
These forces were to be withdrawn from Austria by October 1. The last Soviet 
troops are reported to have left Austria on September 19. 


The reduction in the Soviet armed forces is to coincide with the drafting of 
the normal annual contingent and the release to the reserve of those who have 
completed their service. Drafting takes place in the Soviet Union in the first 
half of September each year and demobilization to the reserve occurs in Novem- 
ber. Therefore, in accordance with the new Soviet decisions, 50,000 men should 
be demobilized in October 1955 and 590,000 more by December 1955, to make 
up the total of 640,000. 

The Soviet press and Communist sympathizers elsewhere have been emphasiz- 
ing the initiative of the Soviet government in reducing world tension, praising 
its peace-loving intentions and exhorting the NATO countries to follow suit.5 
The non-Communist press has been much more reticent in its commentaries on 
this question, stating that the Soviet government gesture is “hope-inspiring but 
designed primarily to serve propaganda aims,”® pointing out that the announce- 
ment does not cost the Soviets anything “since they can announce whatever 
they want and it is impossible to check whether the measures have been carried 
out.”? Foreign commentators point out that until a system of control exists, its 
practical significance is purely relative. London commentaries state that after 
such a demobilization the Soviet armed forces would still comprise 4,000,000 
men, that is a quarter of a million more than the forces of the United States and 
Britain combined. The same sources indicate that, between 1945 and 1948, the 
USSR reduced its armed forces from 10,000,000 to 4,000,000, but increased them 
again by half a million during the Korean War. The recently announced de- 
crease would only bring the Soviet armed forces back to the pre-Korean War 
level. The Americans, on the other hand, reduced their forces by 800,000 men 
after the Korean War. 

In attempting to assess the intentions of the Soviet leaders in this respect, 
the following factors should be considered: 

1. Soviet efforts to utilize manpower reserves for the peacetime army; 

2. The percentage reduction of the armed forces compared with the present 
complement of the regular army; 

3. The methods employed to reduce the armed forces; 


4. The effect of the changes in warfare brought about by the atomic era on 
the enormous Soviet Army with its conventional weapons. 





4 Lieutenant Colonel John Backer White, “The Armies of Communism,” Army Combat 
Forces Journal, Washington, March 1954. 

5 Izvestia, August 14, 1955; Pravda, August 14, 1955. 

® Le Figaro, Paris, August 15, 1955. 

7 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, August 15, 1955. 
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Only the third of these factors is not yet known with any certainty; the 
remaining ones can be worked out fairly accurately, making it possible to gain 
an idea of the significance of and reasons for the reductions. 


Under the general conscription law passed on September 1, 1939, which is 
still in force, all males 18 years old before January 1 of the year of conscription 
are subject to drafting (students who have completed their secondary school 
education are eligible if they are 17 years old before January 1).® The normal 
annual contingent, including medical rejections and exemptions, is calculated at 
from 1,200,000 to 1,600,000 men.’® The reason for the large variation is that the 
yearly contingents are very dissimilar physically, a result of Soviet social ex- 
periments and the hardships of wartime, which have all had an effect on the 
health of the younger generation. During years of abnormal annual contingents 
(born during collectivization, famines, epidemics, etc.), the variation in numbers 
is even greater. In view of the fact that a certain percentage do not pass their 
physical examinations, it may be assumed that the normal contingent does not 
exceed one million men. In the “lean” years this number falls catastrophically, 
reaching only a hundred thousand. 

In 1954 the British military expert Colonel John Backer White estimated 
the annual contingent of draftees for that year (that is, those born in 1935) at 
750,000 men.!! The German military and political journal Militarpolitisches 
Forum, which is inclined to exaggerate the strength of the USSR and is to a 
certain extent pro-Soviet, gave information according to which the annual con- 
tingents of draftees during 1950-53 (those born in 1931-34, when forced collec- 
tivization was taking place) were between 220,000 and 350,000 men.” 


The general conclusions of Professor A. A. Zaitsov, a serious military expert, 
who has calculated Soviet manpower reserves for 1952, are as follows: The con- 
tingents born in 1927-30 are normal (those conscripted in 1946-49); those born 
in 1932-34 (conscripted in 1951-53) are abnormal; those born in 1936-41 (to 
be drafted in 1955-60) will form normal contingents, after which there will again 
be a period of abnormal contingents from 1961-63, due to the lower birth rate 
and deprivations of World War II.* 

The most reliable data available in the West show the following maximum 
level of the Soviet armed forces:'* 


Land Forces (all types)..........s+eee00- 2,600,000 
a ae 800,000 
Navy and its Land Services.........-+++- 600,000 
MVD Troops and Border Guards.......... 700,000 

ME Ateacsddndneanasen 4,700,000 





= ® Bolshaya sovetstaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia) [BSE], 2nd ed., 
X, 307. 

10 Militadrpolitisches Forum, Munich, 1954, No. 2, p. 24. 

1 John Backer White, op. cit. 

'2 Militarpolitisches Forum, Munich, 1954, No. 2, p. 24. 

13 Professor A. A. Zaitsov, Dinamika naseleniya na 1952 god (Population Changes in 1952), 
Munich, 1953. 

14 John Backer White, op. cit. 








The length of service for draftees, as established by the conscription law of 
September 1, 1955, is as follows for the different categories:'5 


ACTIVE SERVICE 
(in Years) RESERVE ———— 
Men inthe Sergeants (Maximum Age) 
Ranks and above Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 


Land Forces and MVD Troops 3 
Border Guards 3 
Air Force 3 
Coastal Defense Units and Defense Fleet 4 

5 


Discounting about 150,000 regular officers and from 150,000 to 200,000 non- 
commissioned officers who have signed up for extended service, regular replace- 
ments amount to about 4,400,000 men, including 400,000 noncommissioned officers. 

Thus, considering the various lengths of service in the different branches as 
well as the relatively greater number of officers in the Air Force and Navy, the 
approximate annual requirement of draftees to keep the armed forces at full 
strength is as follows: 


Land Forces 1,000,000 (one half of non-regulars annually) 
Air Force (one third of non-regulars annually) 
90,000 (one fifth of non-regulars annually) 
MVD Troops and Border Guards.... 150,000 (between one third and one quarter annually) 


In all, therefore, about 1,500,000 men are required annually. This approxi- 
mate figure amply illustrates the difficulties experienced by the Soviets in keep- 
ing the armed forces, and in particular the land forces, up to full strength from 
1950-53, when the abnormal contingents born in 1931-34 were being conscripted. 
Indirect indications of these difficulties can be found in the large-scale propa- 
ganda—which affected even literature—aimed at encouraging extension of enlist- 
ment as well as in the systematic retention for a year longer than prescribed of 
men who have completed their service. 

The announced reduction of the armed forces by 640,000 men reduces the 
number of men required annually by about 300,000, in view of the fact that 
the majority of servicemen (about two thirds) have two years to serve. This re- 
duction brings the yearly requirement from 1,400,000 or 1,500,000 men down 
to about 1,200,000, which is about the number of men now conscripted annually. 

Therefore, even after the forthcoming decrease in the Soviet armed forces 
by 640,000 men, the Soviet Army will continue to absorb all the normal annual 
contingents of conscripts. The armed forces, however, will no longer need to 
engage in much propaganda for re-enlistment, nor will they need to retain men 
in the forces for a year after their term has expired. 

In view of these considerations the reduction implies only a change-over 
from the tension of many years to normal recruiting. However, even this nor- 
mal recruiting will absorb all the country’s conscripts. It must of course be ad- 
mitted that “normal” is a relative term in view of the long periods of service in 
certain branches of the armed forces such as the Coastal Defense Units and the 
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Navy (four and five years respectively). Such long periods of service do not 
occur in any country of the free world. 


The forthcoming reduction will decrease the strength of the Soviet armed 
forces by about 14% of their present numbers. It may be expected that the Soviet 
military budget for 1956 will reflect this reduction by approximately the same 
percentage in order to demonstrate the peace-loving intentions of the Soviet 
leaders. However, the Soviet military budget, in view of the system of hiding 
military expenditure in the appropriation for other ministries, cannot be taken 
into consideration when estimating the Soviet Union’s military efforts. The 
question does arise, however, whether the reduction of 14% represents a real 
decrease in the power of the Soviet regular army. This question can only be 
answered by considering the methods employed to reduce the strength of the 
Soviet forces. No information is yet available on this question, but nevertheless 
certain assumptions seem justifiable. There are several possibilities for reducing 
the armed forces: 


1. Proportional reduction of all formations (divisions) in all branches of the 
armed forces (Army, Navy and Air Force). 

2. The number of military formations (divisions) remains unchanged but the 
strength of each is reduced. 

3. Non-proportional reduction in the various branches, with a possible in- 
crease in strength in certain branches at the expense of others (reduction of in- 
fantry divisions and increase in tank divisions, reduction in land forces and in- 


crease in the Air Force or Navy). 


Only a reduction of the first type would be a genuine reduction in the strength 
of the Soviet armed forces. If a reduction of the second type were carried out, 
the armed forces could again be brought up to the full strength in a very short 
time and in secret. A reduction under the third method would mean a complete 
reorganization of the armed forces, after which they might be much stronger, 
having lost in quantity but gained in quality. 

There is little doubt that the reductions in the Soviet armed forces will take 
place in the third way. The reorganization of the armed forces has become very 
necessary with the advent of atomic weapons and the consequent changes in 
warfare. In particular the Soviet leaders must reorganize their mass armies, since 
the latter have to be adapted to the new requirements which are linked with the 
appearance of the tactical atomic weapon on the battlefield. In a previous article 
the large numbers of men in the Soviet land forces (the branch least adaptable 
to the new requirements) were mentioned as one of the specific difficulties facing 
the Soviet armed forces in the atomic era." 

Consciousness of these difficulties had up to now caused the Soviet leaders to 
strive for complete prohibition and abolition of atomic weapons since they 
deprive the Soviet Union’s chief source of military might and principal aggres- 


16 N. Galay, “Problems of Atomic Warfare and the Soviet Armed Forces,” Bulletin, Munich, 
April 1955, p. 10. 
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sive instrument—mass land armies with conventional weapons—of its former 
effectiveness. 


The recently announced reduction, which automatically implies a funda- 
mental reorganization, indicates that the Soviet leaders have admitted their 
failure to achieve the abolition of atomic weapons by political means and are 
adapting their armed forces to the atomic era. 


It should be pointed out that fundamental reorganization has its precedent 
in the 1920’s during the Frunze reforms, when the adaption of the Red Army 
to new equipment and new tactics was carried out by sharply reducing the num- 
ber of personnel and by the gradual retraining of cadres. Not until this process 
was completed in the 1930’s, did the Soviet leaders bring the armed forces up to 
the necessary strength, when the forces were equipped in accordance with the 
most modern requirements of warfare. Then, as now, the measure was camou- 
flaged with propaganda about the peace-loving intentions of the Soviet Union 
accompanied by a diplomatic campaign for general disarmament. WN. Galay 


Culture 
The Military Theme in Soviet Literature 


On May 27, 1955 in Moscow the Union of Soviet Writers convened the first 
all-Union conference to improve the literary treatment of military subjects. The 
conference was attended by more than 300 writers from literary organizations 
in various parts of the Soviet Union, as well as correspondents of literary publica- 
tions, representatives of the Ministry of Defense, and many others. Lieutenant 
General Shatilov wrote an introductory article on the “great and noble theme” 
of this conference in Literaturnaya gazeta on May 28, 1955 and Alexandr Kron, 
writing in the same newspaper on June 2, 1955, mapped out the new Party 
line for plays on military subjects. 


The contradiction between the appeals to peace-loving persons on the one 
hand and the militarization of literature on the other is only apparent. One 
aspect is intended for export and the other for the Soviet population. Disarma- 
ment conferences may take place in the West, but the Soviet attitude is made 
clear by Lieutenant General Shatilov, who stated quite unequivocally in Moscow: 


At present the reactionary bosses of the imperialist states are openly preparing 
a military attack on the USSR ... Under present conditions, since warfare has 
undergone enormous qualitative changes, and military operations will be dis- 
tinguished by their greater tension and bitterness, the role of a human being in war 
and the part played by his training, as well as his moral and physical qualities, 
acquire even greater importance. 


In passing it should be pointed out that every military history has always 
emphasized the importance of the individual in war. However, the point about 
the new line is that the Communist Party is now teaching that everything it has 
maintained in this respect since the beginning of World War II is “primitive, 
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distorted and incorrect,” as Lieutenant General Shatilov states in his article. 
This declaration is the reason for the convention of an all-Union conference on 
the problem of military subjects in literature. Kron writes in similar terms: 


Why are no plays about the Great Patriotic War being shown? Theater workers 
sometimes say the public does not want to see war plays. Is this correct? After all, 
the Soviet theater-goer has not become a pacifist ... There will be new plays to 
see about the Patriotic War, but plays which will make more sense of the events 
of those years from our present position. However, there are few new plays, and 
even the few that have been written in recent years do not meet the requirements 
of the present day. 


It is clear that the current requirements facing Soviet authors who deal with 
military subjects are very different from those of yesterday. Otherwise it would 
not be necessary to insist on the fact. The average Soviet reader has become so 
accustomed to a difference between literature and real life that he no longer asks 
why, but simply accepts things as they are. The reader reacts to the heroes in 
Soviet literature and their enthusiasm as a necessary evil and would never ex- 
pect to find their counterparts in real life. However, where plays and novels 
on military subjects are concerned there has been a certain discrepancy. The heroic 
Soviet Army, for which industry had been working for twenty years or more, 
and on behalf of which appeals were constantly made to the people to endure 
sacrifices and privations, was only able to crush little Finland after “unbeliev- 
ably stubborn and bitter fighting.” A year later the same army was surrendering 
in whole regiments to the enemy and retreating with more than decent haste 
into the depths of the country before the advancing German Army. For the first 
two years of the war the Soviet Army was able to carry on only a “heroic 
defense” deep within the Soviet Union. 

However, the shameful war with Finland took place in only one part of an 
enormous country. The war with Germany, on the other hand, was at the be- 
ginning an unparalleled defeat for the Soviet Army. The defeat came about not 
because the Soviet soldier did not know how to fight or was unable to, but 
because the desire was lacking. This fact cannot be erased from the memory of 
tens of millions of persons. Too many witnesses are still living. 

Generalissimo Stalin, however, with his “military genius,” could not admit 
he had been defeated. Throughout the war, at his orders, all writers had to 
depict heroism and patriotism in solemn tones. It is not surprising that neither 
readers nor theater-goers could find inspiration in such literature, since many 
aspects gave rise to legitimate doubts and caused even the most naive people 
to ask unpleasant questions. The Kremlin leaders were therefore forced to review 
the question. The discrepancy between the line of yesterday and that of today 
was too small a matter to worry the Kremlin. The history of the Revolution 
and Lenin’s abrupt policy changes provided a reliable precedent. For these reasons 
Lieutenant General Shatilov writes that in Soviet literature on World War II 
“the first period of military operations is often idealized.” He protests against 
the depiction of this period as a form of “active defense” which formed part 
of the plans of the high command and continues: 
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In effect, the initial period of the war, in view of the sudden enemy attack and 
his numerical superiority in tanks and planes, was most unfavorable for our country 
and its armies, which, despite the staunchness and courage of its warriors, who 
defended every foot of their native land, suffered the bitterness of retreat. The 
primitive explanation of the initial period of the war, which distorts reality, cannot 
be tolerated wherever it may occur, in research works or in literature, since it 
distorts historical truth and orientates our people wrongly by creating an impression 
of the possibility, perhaps even of the expediency of following such precedents in 
the future. 


Authors then can only now, after the all-Union conference, be accused of 
idealizing reality and distorting the facts in a primitive way. Until now both 
idealization and distortion were part of their obligations. The most important 
part of the article, however, is contained in the final lines of the passage cited 
above, “... creating an impression of the possibility, perhaps even of the ex- 
pediency of following such precedents in the future.” 

Of course the “heroic active defense” in the first period of World War II 
would be very dangerous for the Kremlin in a possible future war. The Germans’ 
mistake of starving four million prisoners to death would hardly be repeated, 
and even Soviet propaganda would find it difficult to convince its public that 
the “American warmongers” were “extending their own borders.” General 
Shatilov also speaks of the danger resulting from illusions about and under- 
estimation of the enemy and he proposes that “attentive study be given to the 
developing of methods of utilizing military equipment, arms and warfare...” 

Consequently the errors of a whole period in Soviet literature have to be 
corrected. However, it would be a mistake to think that the principal aspect 
of the change is only the correction of the “primitive explanation” of the last 
war. A. Kron’s article, which appeared a few days after Shatilov’s and was ex- 
planatory and complementary to the latter’s, states quite unequivocally: “How- 
ever, those comrades who ought to be looking after the tomorrow of military 
literature are quite content to watch our literary cadres becoming disqualified 
to write on military subjects.” This assertion should be taken literally. At the 
conference it was proposed that literary men “go to military camps” for writers 
this year: 

[Several young ones will be] sent for a period of probation to Army and Navy 
newspapers. In the fall it is planned to organize at the Lenin Military Political 
Academy a course of lectures and showings of special films for Moscow writers. 
This will help to improve their knowledge of military matters. An instruction has 
been given to the political administrations of military districts and of the Navy 
to give the opportunity to local writers to familiarize themselves with the life and 
training of the armed forces, to provide them with material on military traditions 
and help them with advice. 

In other words, it is necessary to fully mobilize the writers, since, as Kron 
remarks: “The achievements of dramatists in the depiction of the everyday life, 
living conditions and training of Soviet soldiers are very modest. A little has 
been written about officers but hardly anything about ordinary soldiers and 
sailors.” 
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In fact, with very few exceptions, army life during peacetime is scarcely 
touched on in Soviet literature. All military subjects deal with two periods—the 
Civil War and the Second World War. The twenty year period between these 
two wars is not reflected in literature. Evidently Soviet writers had good reason 
not to deal with it. 


In an article entitled “Documentary Works and Memoirs,” published in 
Literaturnaya gazeta on June 2, 1955, Viadimir Rudny complains “We have no 
soldiers’ memoirs” and it is proposed that this gap be filled in the form of a 
literary record, although it may be called a “nameless exploit” in literature. 
The same author, evidently relying on Shatilov’s support, further admits that 
there have been up to the present “obstacles which prevent us all from depicting 
generals and important political workers on the pages of novels, in tales, plays 
and on the screen.” This, then, is the reason for the absence in military litera- 
ture of descriptions of army life in peacetime, indeed for the general alienation 
of writers from military themes. Rudny goes on to describe the nature of some 
of these obstacles: 


In order to create a convincing and real picture of a military commander it is 
necessary to show in which way he differs essentially from the people around him 
who obey him without contradiction not only because they are formally subordinated 
to him, but from deep inner respect. The high moral qualities of this man must be 
shown, his courage and bravery not in the soldier’s sphere, but in his own sphere, 
as a commander, that is, in relations with his equals and the high command. Artistic 
boldness is necessary to depict a general in sharp conflicts. This is where an obstacle 
sometimes arises in the path of an author. People say you must not do that sort of 
thing. For if, say, a divisional commander begins to defend his own viewpoint he 
is refuting some viewpoint of the higher commanders, and a strict editor looks 
upon that as an encroachment upon unshakeable authorities. 


With the exception of the word “sphere” Rudny’s view is so clearly ex- 
pressed that it needs no further elucidation. 


In essence, therefore, the tasks facing writers at the conference are as follows: 


first, the former, “primitive explanation, which distorts reality,” that is, the 
literary transformation of defeat into victory, is being swept away as not cor- 
responding to the facts—since Stalin is no longer being praised, his “genius” as 
a commander is also disappearing. Second, since it is essential to increase the 
“moral armament” of the armed forces (which, incidentally, is only done either 
when morale is weakening or as part of a mobilization program) the pressure on 
writers is consequently being increased. They must assemble for military camps 
and must produce soldiers’ memoirs. Even the “defense significance of plays 
on marriage and love” (A. Kron) is not overlooked and a reproving mention of 
“obstacles” is allowed. Third, Lieutenant General Shatilov is repeating, after 
condemning all wartime and especially postwar literature as “a primitive ex- 
planation,” the same freedom for military literature as led in ordinary creative 
writing to Ehrenburg’s The Thaw. However, where Ehrenburg’s work was con- 
cerned, apparently one thaw was not sufficient to make the spring of freedom, 
and the sharp criticism of this novel did not encourage the appearance of further 
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works of this type. The question naturally arises why Shatilov proclaims this 
type of freedom and what this proclamation will lead to. 

It is difficult to believe that military men of all ranks (an important factor 
in the Soviet state) simply grew tired of reading and seeing on the stage the far- 
fetched “active defense” theme. Soviet readers are not accustomed to expressing 
their requirements and tastes. Moreover, all-Union conferences are convened 
only in very important cases, and not simply to express public opinion. 

One reason therefore remains: the moral armament of the Army and an in- 
crease in propaganda, supported for even greater effect by a dose of truth. 
Whether this is necessary as a countermeasure against Western propaganda which 
is penetrating the Army to a considerable extent via the occupation forces, or 
as preparation for war in the near future, remains uncertain. 


One thing however is certain: no all-Union conference, writers’ meeting or 
instruction from above, despite appearances, can change the absence of the pre- 
requisite for creative literature—freedom of thought and creation. Therefore 
new distortions will appear, in addition to those already in existence. However 
great a writer’s talent, these obstacles are insuperable. 

Confirmation of the above is provided by K. Simonov’s new film script 
The Undying Garrison (printed in Novy mir, No. 5, 1955). The script has evi- 
dently been written to correct an unsuccessful version of a play entitled The 
Brest Fortress, by K. Gubarevich, a Belorussian dramatist. The latter work is 
simply, according to Soviet critics, a dry list of events and not a live plot. Even 
for a Soviet play it is evidently unbelievably boring. The fact that Simonov’s 
The Undying Garrison conforms to the new Shatilov-Kron line can be seen from 
the very beginning of the work, where a hitherto forbidden subject is touched 
upon. The first scene after the prologue takes place in Germany, when the Soviet 
forces are liberating Soviet soldiers from a prisoner of war camp. Until now 
prisoners of war were considered traitors to their motherland. Attempts were 
made not to mention them publicly at all. Upon their return to the Soviet Union 
they were all sent off to forced labor camps to “redeem their guilt.” This, of 
course, is not mentioned in Soviet literature. 

Now, however, the subject of prisoners is to some degree permitted, since 
otherwise Simonov would not have begun his script with the scene of a tank 
brigade colonel embracing a prisoner in the camp he has liberated. The prisoner 
turns out to be the former commander of the Brest Fortress, in which the tank 
colonel was battalion commissar. This is certainly a new theme, for prisoners 
were never before mentioned, whatever the circumstances of their capture. How- 
ever, the “new influences” end with the first scene. The “primitive explanation” 
spoken of in Literaturnaya gazeta in this script is just as bad if not worse than 
that in other tales of the “heroic defense.” Evidently Simonov assumes in his 
reader not only a lack of knowledge of military history but a complete absence 
of any idea of warfare in general. The point is that the Brest Fortress, which is 
supposed to have required such heroic defense, in effect had no strategic signifi- 
cance. When the German forces crossed the border and moved ahead they simply 
by-passed it, as happened in so many similar cases in World War II, on both the 
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Eastern and Western fronts, since there was no military reason for storming them. 
After some time the garrisons, cut off from supplies and seeing the hopelessness 
of their positions, would surrender. 

In the last century, of course, these tactics could not be adopted, since every 
fortress represented either a serious threat or a desirable prize. The assault then 
took much time and many sacrifices on both sides. Modern motorized armies, 
however, do not need winter quarters and are not interested in siege wars. 


It is therefore impossible to understand why the Brest garrison found it ne- 
cessary to revive the heroism of ancient times. They had not received the order 
to fight to the last man, since their radio station went out of order immediately, 
and when it was repaired its range turned out to be too short. 


Simonov relates quite seriously the story of Party meetings being held at 
which applications for membership were discussed (in order to “die a Commu- 
nist”), and about the month-long siege during which the Germans attacked with 
every means at their disposal, including tanks and planes. The women and 
children die of thirst, but the fort is nevertheless held by a handful of men, and, 
finally, by the regimental commander alone, the only person left alive. He was 
ultimately taken prisoner unconscious. 


Simonov is a talented poet and the heroism of Russian soldiers needs no 
proof. However, only a person who has lost all sense of measure could demon- 
strate it in such a crude way as the author with his propaganda heroism. It 
would be very difficult to discuss the artistic merits of this work, so much does 
the improbable subject oppress the reader. Irina Saburova 


The 1955-1956 School Year 


The Soviet educational system has always been characterized by its instability. 
Hardly a year goes by without some significant change in the school program. 
This has had the general effect of disrupting the flow of studies, hardly a beneficial 
act. Last year the sudden transition to the coeducational system in many schools 
and the lowering of standards in some subjects tended to aggravate the situation. 

The new school year began on September 1, 1955 but not on an auspicious 
note. Earlier, from August 8 to August 11, an All-Russian Congress on Education 
had been held in Moscow. At the Congress Deputy Minister of Education L. V. 
Dubrovina delivered a long report on the transition to a new school schedule 
and new programs. She stressed that the Soviet school had in essence developed 
into an establishment where the humanities predominated, and she mentioned 
the pressing need to introduce a number of radical changes in the contents of 
the curricula. She asserted that children coming from the secondary schools had 
not been taught the essentials of physics, mathematics or the natural sciences. 

However, in spite of this statement the courses in mathematics were curtailed 
and it seems that more cuts are to follow. The contradiction between her words 
and deeds is obvious. It is certain that the reasons behind the changes are not 
because of the low level attained in some subjects but lie elsewhere. A. Novotny, 
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the first secretary of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party, supplies the key. He stated that the “question is to select from the mass 
of human knowledge that which is suitable for genuine Communist education.” 


Thus, it becomes clear that the Soviets are interested not in education but in 
Communist education and are prepared if necessary to remove from the school 
curricula many subjects accepted as normal in the West. 


Regarding the new school schedule, the decree issued by the Ministry of 
Education of the RSFSR on the subject indicates in unequivocal terms that 
pupils must join in work on kolkhozes, sovkhozes, MTS and even industrial 
enterprises.” To facilitate this, courses of manual instruction have been introduced 
into the schedules of the first four grades, practical work on the school garden 
plots and in workshops for grades 5-7 and “practical” courses on agriculture, 
machine maintenance and electricity in grades 8-10. All these courses taken 
together indicate that the Soviet leaders are substituting specialization in agri- 
culture and industry for the basic fundamentals of learning. 


To make room in the curricula for the practical courses general subjects had 
to be curtailed. The subject affected would be designated “of secondary im- 
portance” or “beyond the scope of the tenets of modern knowledge”. With such a 
formula it was quite easy to limit arithmetic, for example, to the basic operations. 


In comparison with the 1954-55 school year, classes in natural science, geo- 
graphy, history and zoology have been curtailed, the eighth to tenth grades 
have lost Russian and logic has been completely banned. From the algebra courses 
Newton’s theories on fusions and binomials have been removed; inverse trigono- 
metrical functions and certain features dealing with trigonometrical equations 
and the solution of acute-angled triangles have also been removed. In physics 
and chemistry much attention is given to practical work even at the expense of 
theory, and biology has been closely linked to gardening exercises. 


Thus, it seems certain that the general level of education in schools will fall 
and that practical periods will turn into training for a trade. This is confirmed 
to some extent by the fact that the Council of Ministers of the USSR issued 
instructions that equipment not required by enterprises be given gratis to schools 
for technical instruction. The Soviet government hopes to balance the shortage 
of manpower by utilization of the schools. 


One feature of these innovations in the educational system is that a difficult 
problem will have to be solved in the near future. If the schools turn out pupils 
who have not attained the necessary scholastic level by the age of 17, the uni- 
versities will be compelled to lower their standards or to introduce preparatory 
courses. Failing this, a special type of school will have to be established to meet 
the university requirements, thereby breaking the Soviet principle of a unified 
Soviet school system. 

It seems that the new problems which arise will in turn generate others. In 
the final analysis the burden will have to be borne by the teacher. E. Kovalenko 





1 Uchitelskaya gazeta, Moscow, August 20, 1955. 
® Ibid., August 3, 1955. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA,. Issues No. 10 and 11, 1955 


Issue No. 10 of Kommunist contains three rather interesting articles. The 
first of them, “Public Ownership of the Means of Production is an Inviolable 
Principle of Socialism,” by N. Kolesov, is an attempt to clarify the situation re- 
garding the concept of private property, so alien to Soviet ideology. In the very 
first paragraph the author states that “the concept of property must not be re- 
duced to its physical content. An object in itself is not an item of property if, 
in the process of its production and dispensation, people do not enter into cer- 
tain relationships with one another.” This rather abstract phrase is essentially a 
refutation of the concept of property as it is generally understood. Developing 
his theme, Kolesov comes to the conclusion that production under all conditions 
is a public process and excludes the possibility of private property. The logic is 
somewhat spurious, but the intention is plain. 

While giving his reasons for the rejection of property as such, the author 
tries to throw light on the confused situation that has prevailed as a result of 
the conclusions reached by a number of Soviet theoreticians. He sharply attacks 
an article by A. Koshelev, “Public Ownership of the Means of Production is 
the Basis of Socialist Production Relations,” published recently in the third issue 
of Voprosy ekonomiki for 1955. Koshelev wrote that “in itself appropriation is 
not ownership.” This perfectly correct assertion is attacked by Kommunist be- 
cause it is in opposition to the measures being carried out in the satellite countries. 


Kolesov mobilizes all resources to support his assertions, even making an ex- 
cursion into history in an effort to prove his point: “Capitalist property was 
established as a result of a bitter class struggle within the preceding social system, 
that is, before the feudal state was liquidated and the political authority of the 
bourgeoisie established.” The author then returns to the present: “Bourgeois 
economists attempt to prove that capitalist property arose and developed as a 
result of the industry and thrift of the capitalists.” 

The author attempts to prove that the process of creating capitalist property 
is a process by which the means of production and stolen wealth are concentrated 
in the hands of a few. After making this accusation he hastens to add that the 
possibility of public property being concentrated in the hands of individuals and 
the fear of exploitation are nonexistent under the socialist system. He gives a 
few examples from Soviet life in which measures taken by the government are 
portrayed in their most favorable light. 

Finally, the author touches on the delicate question of personal property 
under the socialist regime. Care had to be taken not to alienate the satellites. 
The definition given runs as follows: “Private property under the socialist system 
is a growing acquisition of consumer goods by the workers as a result of the in- 
creased efficiency of their communal efforts.” 
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Regarding the property of peasants, a very delicate topic, the author has to 
bear in mind that, while property in the case of the worker is confined mainly 
to moveable goods and only occasionally to a dwelling, in the case of the peasant 
it has to be extended frequently to include small plots of land and certain equip- 
ment: “It must be noted that there is a certain distinction between the private 
property of workers and that of peasants. This distinction springs from the still 
existing difference between state and cooperative forms of socialist property, 
between state enterprises and kolkhozes.” 


This is a reference to the concession the Soviets made during the first years 
of collectivization when in the middle thirties they were obliged to grant the 
peasants the right to own at least a small amount of property: 


The share of the private subsidiary economy in the general income of the kol- 
khozes varies. In advanced kolkhozes with a highly developed communal economy 
and a high rate of work-day payment the proportion of income from personal sub- 
sidiary economy is negligible. On the other hand, in kolkhozes with a poorly de- 
veloped social economy and a low rate of payment for a work-day it increases. 


This statement serves a dual purpose. It is designed to stimulate the peasants 
to a consolidation of the kolkhozes and it explains why the income from a small 
private plot can vie with that from a kolkhoz with its tremendous production 
potential. 

An important theoretical article in this issue is “Against the Present Bourgeois 
Falsifiers of the History of Russian Philosophy” by V. Malinin, N. Tarakanov 
and I. Shchipanov. The theme is general. Soviet propaganda of late has been 
striving to give economic theory the status of a philosophy and thereby increase 
its significance. However, this has no basis in the entire history of Russian philo- 
sophy. Russian social thought, not particularly rich in pure philosophy, con- 
tains nothing that could be considered a basis for the Communist system. Re- 
course had to be made to falsification which was disguised by accusing others of 
one’s own shortcomings. 

The authors attack the theoreticians of the free world. They assert that in 
the capitalist countries numerous books and articles are published in which “the 
history of social thought in Russia is portrayed from a reactionary, unscientific 
point of view.” Foremost among these “reactionaries” are American and western 
European theoreticians, followed closely by Constitutional-Democrats, Menshe- 
viks, Trotskyites and all others who had fled or been driven from the Soviet 
Union as enemies of the Soviet people. Kommunist reluctantly admits that 
émigré works have an important position in literature dealing with the history 
of Russian philosophy and adds: “The reactionary bourgeois press extols the 
authors of these books as ‘genuinely Russian’ thinkers and scholars, as ‘authorita- 
tive’ exponents of the history of Russian social thought.” 


Certainly more works have been written on philosophy abroad than in the 
USSR, and some of them have penetrated into the Soviet Union. The Kommunist 
writers wish to belittle these works at the same time as they make an attack on 
the West in general: 
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The ideologists of the contemporary reactionary bourgeoisie are trying to revive 
outdated views, long rejected by life and science, on Russian philosophical thought 
and its history. Speaking of Russian philosophy, the reactionary bourgeois historians 
take as their basis an unscientific division of world culture into “Eastern” and 
“Western,” and place them into sharp opposition to one another. 


By juggling with historical facts and citing such figures as Lomonosov, Ra- 
dishchev, the Decembrists and the Revolutionary Democrats, Kommunist strives 
to prove that all but the Soviet theoreticians falsified and are continuing to falsify 
Russian philosophy. “Culprits” mentioned include S. Tompkins, R. Hare, N. 
Lossky, V. Zenkovsky, N. Berdyaev and S. Frank. 

The same accusation is also made of the church leaders: 

Catholic ideologists are also carrying out an intensive falsification of the history 
of Russian social thought. In recent years they have turned out many books devoted 
to “research” on the history of Russian philosophy and a “criticism” of dialectical 
materialism. 


The authors’ statement that “truth can be temporarily silenced or distorted 
but it cannot be hidden or buried for ever” is liable to be viewed somewhat 
quizzically by the western reader. 

V. Kaganov does his utmost in his article, “The Materialistic and Atheistic 
Character of the Teachings of I. P. Pavlov,” to show Pavlov in a light favorable 
to the Soviets. At the same time the author reasserts the basic Marxist tenet that 
science and religion are the antipodes of social consciousness. In fact, however, 
Pavlov’s religious feelings showed that there is no conflict between religion and 
science. 

Much of the article is given over to a Party-line description of religion: “Re- 
ligion creates a deliberately false picture of the world and thereby confuses men’s 
consciousness and shackles their creative activities and initiative and condemns 
them to passivity. But science gives a true picture of the world.” 

Developing this theme further, the author stresses that: “In the capitalist 
countries there are numerous scientists who retain an idealistic philosophy. 
They not only reconcile themselves with religion but provide it with pseudo- 
scientific ‘arguments’ and even place religion above science.’ 

After bracketing all believing scientists in the Western world, Kaganov turns 
to Pavlov. He dwells at length on the fact that the great physiologist was a first- 
rate experimenter and materialist thinker who kept rigidly to the materialist 
theory of perception. Pavlov is claimed as proof that religion is the lot of the 
weak and not needed by people who are spiritually strong. 

Kaganov admits that many believed Pavlov to be religious but claims that 
this belief was without foundation. “To the question: Are there any great scien- 
tists who are believers?—he answered: Naturally, there have been and still are... 
But he soundly condemned those natural scientists who permit themselves to 
seek moral support in religion and [who] pray to God...” 

Besides ascribing to Pavlov these highly dubious phrases, the author declares 
that other witnesses to the scholar’s atheism are not difficult to find. He declares 
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that people who had regular dealings with Pavlov are unanimous that he was 
an atheist and indeed could not be otherwise. Some sources are given: “The artist 
M. V. Nesterov, from whose brush came the well-known portrait of Pavlov, 
writes that Ivan Petrovich was openly an atheist.” 


However, Kaganov does not mention where this was written. He also cites 
passages allegedly written by Pavlov himself to the effect that he was an atheist 
“because of certain conditions of mental development.” 


On the basis of these statement the conclusion is reached that Pavlov from 
first to last directed his studies against religion, as well as philosophical idealism 
and a number of trends connected with theology. A conclusion is also reached 
on the supremacy of the materialist principle of determinism. 

Moreover, “the great physiologist vindicated and gave creative expression 
to the solid materialistic and atheistic tradition for which Russian natural science 
and Russian philosophy have been famed since the days of M. V. Lomonosov.” 
Covering two centuries in this phrase, Kaganov then states that Russian science in 
general never had anything in common with religion. Numerous quotes from 
Marx, Engels and Lenin are advanced to prove the veracity of this claim. Kaga- 
nov ends on the theme “Pavlov’s teachings are a sharp and active weapon in the 
ideological struggle between science and religion, in the struggle between ma- 
terialism and idealism.” 

The remaining material in this issue is rather more hackneyed. The article 
“To Improve Consistently Economic Leadership in Industry” merely repeats the 
instructions given on the organization of industrial administration. An article 
by D. Kukin entitled “V. I. Lenin on the Revolution of 1905-1907” is essentially 
an advertisement for the recently published collections of Lenin’s works on the 
revolution of those years. A Zhukovsky’s “Important Means of Industrializing 
Construction” deals with the shortcomings found at present in Soviet construc- 
tion, a theme to which the press returns at frequent intervals. Finally, comes 
A. Groshev’s “For the Further Development of the Soviet Film Industry.” 


The primacy of theory in this issue reveals a distinct trend—the desires of 
the Soviet theoreticism to adapt the fundamental Communist premises to Euro- 


pean conditions. 
* 


The Soviet press has been stressing the importance of the plenary session of 
the Party Central Committee which took place in July, 1955. The session is 
regarded as having established a new stage in the Party line. In connection with 
this, issue No. 11 of Kommunist is mainly concerned with the decisions taken at 
the meeting. They dealt with the boosting of industry, technical progress, im- 
provement of production organization, the spring harvest, the 1955 state pur- 
chasing plan, the Soviet-Yugoslav talks and the convocation of the Twentieth 
Party Congress. However, the majority of the July decisions were merely a 
repetition of those reached earlier, at the January and February plenums of this 
year. The session contributed nothing original in the way of practical suggestions 
or projects. Nor were any serious amendments to the earlier decisions contemplated. 
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Soviet Communist Party” is of a general nature. It lays emphasis on the Party’s 
stability, its monolithic unity and the profound significance of its decisions. The 
position taken up on the primacy of capital goods production is confirmed: 









The leading article “The July Plenum of the Central Committee of the 


Heavy industry must in the future, too, develop faster than the other branches 
of the national economy. The higher our country’s level of development for heavy 
industry, which determines the further boosting of all other branches of the national 
economy, the more we can meet the constantly growing demands of the Soviet 
people and the quicker we can create an abundance of consumer goods and realize 
the transition from socialism to Communism. 


This statement can hardly be termed unexpected after the constant reitera- 
tions of the Soviet press on the subject. 

The old question of a firm course on the improvement of technology was 
again raised at the plenum. However, as before, the decisions were in the most 
general terms, without any concrete proposals. Kommunist likewise deals at 
length with the subject. The article “Technological Progress in the Industry of 
the USSR” by P. Nikitin is in essence a collection of abstract phrases together 
with quotations from the leading Marxist theoreticians. It contributes nothing 
in the way of new, practical proposals for achieving the progress demanded. 

On the international scene, the talks between the Soviet government and 
Yugoslavia predominated at the plenary session. Kommunist again lays blame 
for the long rift between the two countries at the door of Beria and Abakumov. 

S. Skobkin’s article “Gather the Harvest Without Losses and Fulfill the State 
Purchasing Plan Ahead of Schedule” contains innumerable statistics from various 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes. The main purpose is to administer an admonition. As 
in the other articles in this issue, nothing of a practical nature is given. 

The final article dealing with the July plenum is R. Pisarev’s “Certain 
Questions of Material and Technical Supply.” The seriousness of the situation is 
evident from the first sentence: ” The poor organization of material and technical 
supply is, as Comrade Bulganin indicated at the July plenum. . ., the main reason 
for the sporadic functioning of enterprises.” 

The supply question has always been a painful one for the Soviets, who have 
never been able to keep their enterprises adequately provided with equipment 
and raw material. Even the reparations received after the war failed to bridge 
the gap. Many attempts have been made to find a solution. Pisarev, the manager 
of the Leningrad branch of Glavmetallosbyt (Chief Administration for Market- 
ing the Products of the Metal Industry) states: 

The reasons for the failure to produce adequate supplies are mainly shortcomings 
in planning and in organizing distribution. In accordance with established custom 
an enterprise is obliged to present its requisitions for material to a ministry five or 


six months before the start of the plan year; but while the requisitions are being 
drawn up the enterprise, as a rule, does not yet have a confirmed production program. 


Pisarev’s task is to keep the country’s leading enterprises supplied with 
materials. There was, of course, a purpose in permitting him to publish an article 
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in Kommunist. However, judging from similar accounts by other leading figures 
in his sphere, Pisarev’s experience is not likely to produce spectacular results, 


This issue also contains an article dealing with Soviet foreign policy. An 
editorial, “On the Way to a Relaxation of International Tension,” deals with 
the meeting of the leaders of the USSR, United States, United Kingdom and 
France at Geneva. The author states that although the adherents of the “position 
of strength” policy attempted to disrupt the conference, the results achieved 
were positive and would lead to an active struggle for the establishment of peace. 


As is almost customary of late, an article on China is included. Entitled 
“The Struggle Against Bourgeois Ideology in People’s China,” it was written 
by Ai Sze-tsi, professor of philosophy at the Marx-Engels Institute in China. 
The theme is a continuation of the Soviets’ attacks on “bourgeois ideology,” 
hardly surprising in view of the fact that the author received his political edu- 
cation in the USSR. 

I. Bakh’s article “The Beginning of a Great Friendship” is a historical essay 
connected with the publication of the second volume of the works of Marx and 
Engels. Its chief characteristic is the stressing of the leading role of the proletariat. 


S. Titarenko’s “Socialist Internationalism is the Ideology of the Friendship 
of Nations” is the first article in the “Lectures and Consultations” section. It is 
largely agitational and propagandistic in content. The Communist Party has 
changed its views several times on the subject of internationalism. During the 
early stages of World War II it was substituted by patriotism. After the war, 
it retained many of these new, “milder” qualities, even though attacking “de- 
racinated cosmopolitanism.” Now the time seems ripe to revive it in full and 
use it as an instrument for spreading Communism throughout the world. The 
author is quite frank on the subject: “The great ideas of socialism, the idea of 
the fraternity and friendship of the workers have a tremendous effect on the 
consciousness of the broad masses of the people in all countries of the world. Prole- 
tarian imperialism is now the dominant ideology in the international workers’ 
movement.” 

“Bourgeois nationalism,” which fosters national oppression and aids the 
capitalists in their exploitation of the masses is viewed as the antithesis of inter- 
nationalism. 

The section “Criticism and Bibliography” contains an attack on Ernest J. 
Simmons’ “Through the Glass of Soviet Literature” under the title “A Thousand 
and One Footnotes.” The complaint is that Western authors in attempting to 
discover the truth about Soviet life through its reflection in literature turn to 
Soviet works that no longer have the approval of the authorities. The author 
asserts that, in the garb of an objective, scholarly work, supported by a mass of 
footnotes, Simmons presents a completely distorted picture of Soviet literature. 
Given the fact that the critic considers literature to be one with the Party, it is 
difficult to see how he could have reached any other conclusion. But because of 
this identification, it is impossible to discuss Soviet literature and the literature 
of the free world in the same context. As in the other fields of human activity, 
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the Soviets have formulated their definitions to fit their politics. While it is not 
a rule that the converse of a Soviet axiom is necessarily true, at least in this 
case it would appear that the reasons the Soviets are displeased with Simmons’ 
work is because it had found a mirror that produced a reasonably accurate re- 
flection of the truth about Soviet life. A. Gaev 


The Origin of the Communist Autocracy 
Political Opposition in the Soviet State. First Phase: 1917—1922 


By LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


Published by The London School of Economics and Political Science (University of London), 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London, 1955, 398 Pages 

Leonard Schapiro’s work is a history of the left-wing political opposition 
in the Soviet state during the first period of the Revolution, from 1917 to 1922. 
The author does not deal with the right-wing opposition or with the resistance of 
the people since this was not part of his task. Nevertheless, it is perhaps to be 
regretted that the general history of the opposition is consequently treated in 
a somewhat one-sided fashion. 

This reproach, however, is probably the only one that could be leveled against 
the author, who writes in his preface: “A historian’s role is not to judge, but to 
analyse and describe.” Many contemporary historians often forget this. Schapiro, 
however, gives a truly dispassionate description of events, their causes and con- 
sequences, and he is not to be blamed for the occasional notes of irony which 
creep in. 

The book is valuable because it presents a general lesson in history which 
has in no way lost its timeliness. The “Revolutionary past” is not merely the 
history of the February Revolution and of the October upheaval (which the 
author quite correctly does not consider to be a revolution in the proper sense). 


The author’s analysis, based on historical facts and documentary evidence, 
reveals with the utmost clarity the Bolshevik tactics and strategy which were 
adopted at random in the beginning, but which subsequently turned out to be 
exceedingly successful. This policy consisted of coming to temporary agreements 
with opponents and showing exceptional flexibility in concluding all kinds of 
alliances, while never for a moment forgetting the final aims. As soon as the 
need for alliance had passed the Bolsheviks showed little regard for their former 
allies. They were quite cynical about this aspect of their policy. The author’s 
conclusions should serve as a clear warning during the present period of “peace- 
ful co-existence.” 

The causes and effects of the first revolutionary years were characteristic not 
only of Russia, as was believed for many years in the West; they apply with 
equal validity in countries such as Korea and China and in the European people’s 
democracies. 

It is characteristic that Communist tactics in all these cases have remained 
unchanged, just as the attitude of the “progressive” and liberal opposition to 
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the Communists in Western countries, and even the attitude of certain states- 
men, has remained unchanged. The author writes: “There was some truth in 
Trotsky’s jibe that for the Social Revolutionaries nobility took the place of a 
program.” (Page 149.) It may be added that nobility forms a large part of the 
program at many international conferences. The only difference is that we know 
what happened to the Russian social revolutionaries but we do not know what 
the result of the conferences will be. Logically it might be expected that like 
causes working under like conditions would produce the same result. 

Unlike many other authors Schapiro gets along without the “Russian soul” 
explanation. As a historian he is interested in the ruthless logic of events and 
not in psychological problems. Consequently the historical parallel emerges 
clearly. When the Bolsheviks came to power and strengthened their dictator- 
ship in Russia this became the pattern for events in China and Eastern Europe 
and for the similar revolutions which the Communists are at present preparing 
in Asia and elsewhere. The “Russian soul” can have no part in this analysis, 
since national characteristics are not an essential part of the establishment of a 
Communist dictatorship and its maintenance over a considerable period. The 
Germans, for example, could not be accused of having Slavic or Asiatic cha- 
racteristics. 

A typical feature of all the opposition parties (the left-wing social revolu- 
tionaries, the social revolutionaries or Narodniki, and the Mensheviks) was 
their aversion to armed force. There were individual acts of terrorism but they 
were not typical. It is true that the majority of the Central Committee of Social 
Revolutionaries was in disagreement with the group headed by Volsky, who had 
gone over to the Communists. The majority declared that “the armed struggle 
had been given up for lack of resources to continue the fight on two fronts” 
(Page 163), that is, against the Bolsheviks on the one hand and against reaction 
on the other, but this declaration sounds more like an anecdote than a serious 
statement. 

In concluding an alliance with the social revolutionaries, the Bolsheviks did 
not take chance events into account (as their partners did) but the opportunities 
to further their own aims. The author points out that a comparatively large 
number of social revolutionaries were ready to capitulate to the Bolsheviks, and 
for the reason that 

One half of ... [them] saw the Bolsheviks as usurpers, as betrayers of socialism 
and as tyrants. But the other half saw the Communist state as something which, 
however distorted, was of the Russian people. The “Revolution” was sacred even if 
its present form was repulsive ... His [the Narodnik’s] duty was to wait until the 
spontaneous wrath of the people should rise and sweep away what was evil, though 

preserving what was good. (Pages 168—169.) 


Even at the present time many people consider that, however distorted the 
Communist state may be, it is nevertheless specifically Russian. The Bolsheviks 


are doing all they can to introduce the idea of “Russian” into the term “Soviet.’ 
In this they are succeeding. A similar identification can be found every day both 
in the foreign and émigré press. 
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It should be remembered that twenty years after the Revolution, Stalin played 
on the same patriotic feelings and made the people defend not “the socialist 
fatherland” but the beloved motherland. Now the Kremlin calls upon everyone 
to protect humanity in the face of the atomic threat, and even if they do not 
understand the Soviet government then at least to consider it a “national” 
government. 

However, while the social revolutionaries were a “conglomeration of idealists, 
theorists, intellectuals, terrorists of all types, with little experience of the Western 
form of parliamentary political action and often less inclination for it.” (Page 150.) 
The Mensheviks, as Marxists, had a very definite program. Nevertheless, this did 
not prevent their leader, Dan, from believing sincerely that the Communist Party 
would split and that the majority would be sufficiently intelligent to form a 
coalition with the socialist parties. Schapiro remarks ironically that Dan, who 
formerly brought Lenin’s proclamations into Russia, should have known the 
Bolsheviks better. 

Even the Mensheviks, however, whether they were acting in concert with the 
Bolsheviks (during the period of legalization and temporary alliances) or il- 
legaly, preferred to have their newspaper printed in territory occupied by the 
White armies or under bourgeois governments on the Don or in Siberia (that is, 
under the patronage of the very “reactionaries” they were fighting) rather than 
abandon the struggle against Bolshevism by “purely constitutional means” only. 

It is surprising not only that the Bolsheviks showed such flexibility and ability 
in utilizing their opponents but that these opponents never seemed to realize 
this fact: “Even in exile the Mensheviks, headed by Martov, continued to stress 
their rejection of any form of violent overthrow of the Communists, characteriz- 
ing their relation to the Communists as that of a party ‘not of revolution, but of 
opposition’.” (Page 209.) They maintained this attitude despite Lenin’s short but 
expressive: “Mensheviks and social revolutionaries should be shot as soon as 
they poke their noses out.” However, despite this view of Lenin’s (and he did 
not conceive the terror as something allegorical), in June 1920 he permitted the 
existence, along with that of the official Central Committee in Moscow, of a 
Menshevik Committee specially for the visit of a British Laborite delegation to 
Moscow. This delegation was present at the last mass meeting of workers which 
the Mensheviks were allowed to convene. The delegation exchanged friendly 
smiles and handshakes with the workers and had hardly left Moscow when the 
Menshevik leaders were arrested. (Page 206.) 

It is rather paradoxical that the Mensheviks had demanded the introduction 
of the new economic policy. Without this concession to the people the Com- 
munist dictatorship would not have been able to hold on. Lenin made use of 
the Mensheviks’ idea and established the New Economic Policy (for which 
reason the neo-Leninists to this day consider him to have been a brilliant mind) 
and then got rid of the Mensheviks once and for all, for now their semi-legal 
existence placed him in a difficult position. 

The touching ideological union between the anarchists and the Bolsheviks is 
also worthy of notice. Lenin said the following to Nestor Makhno in June 
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1918: “The majority of anarchists think and write about the future, without 
understanding the present... That is what divides us Communists from them.” 
(Page 182.) 

“Understanding the present” meant continuing to utilize the services of the 
“bandit groups,” as Trotsky quite correctly considered the anarchists to be. But 
the bandits were fighting against Denikin and Wrangel. For this reason Makhno 
and all the other anarchists were promised an amnesty and complete toleration 
in October 1920, although the question “of an anarchist republic was postponed 
for discussion later.” (Page 186.) 


This problem was soon solved. After the Civil War Makhno was accused of 
several crimes, and mass arrests began. 


Whether history repeats itself or not, its laws are immutable. Their first 
success in October 1917 came as a surprise to the Bolsheviks. In his memoirs 
dealing with this period Lenin once quoted Napoleon: On s’engage et puis... on 
voit. Lenin’s success, however, depended on the weakness and dispersion of his 
opponents and the creation, with their aid, of chaos in which he could work his 
own will. History shows that this success served as the model for everything 
that followed. Both strategy and tactics have been worked out exactly by the 
Bolsheviks and are strictly applied, always on the October pattern. 


When the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, so essential for Lenin’s purposes, had been 
signed, Lenin wrote: “What is better, to lose Poland plus Lithuania plus Cour- 
land plus etc., or to lose the socialist revolution in Russia?” (Page 109.) At the 
present time the Kremlin thinks: “Which is better, to lose Austria and perhaps 
Eastern Germany also, or to lose the dictatorship in the Soviet Union?” 


Strategy deals also with retreat when necessary. Both Lenin and Stalin were 
perfectly familiar with strategy. The present Kremlin leaders are in no need of 
geniuses. Regrets that Malenkov lacks talent or that Khrushchev is primitive 
are superfluous. All they have to do is to follow the well-tested methods. These 
methods have been applied in very different countries but always with success- 
ful results. 

The author’s work shows us what our attitude should be at the present time 
and how we should view the “new courses,” “friendly concessions” and the 
effect of “noble gestures” on the men in the Kremlin. Nobility is a fine thing, 
but rather out of place when one is dealing with cannibals. 1. Saburova 





It is distinguished by two main features. First, 
it takes into consideration the defects, omis- 
sions and sometimes the complete absence of 
information on several questions in previous 


Publications of the Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the USSR: 


B. YAKOVLEV. Concentration Camps in 








the USSR. Series 1 (Printed Editions), No. 23, 
256 pp. (In Russian.) 

In his introduction the author explains that 
his work is a complementary study to and a 
development of the many works which have 
appeared on this subject in the free world. 
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works. Second, it is based mainly on the 
evidence of eyewitnesses who have had the 
good fortune to return safely to the free 
world in 1953—1954. 

The work is divided into three sections. 
The first describes the courts and extralegal 




















processes which condemn and send persons 
to concentration camps. There is a short ex- 
position of the basic principles of punitive 
policy in the USSR. The legal instances are 
enumerated and the types of Soviet prisons 
are described and the conditions prevailing 
in them. In addition a list of the different 
Soviet courts is given. This section also dis- 
cusses the history and development of Soviet 
concentration camps throughout the Soviet 
era and the different characteristics of each 
period. Further, the author describes GULAG 
(The Chief Administration of Camps), the 
administration of camp groups and the cen- 
tral administration of individual camps. He 
considers the whole complex of GULAG, the 
relationship of the camps to one another, the 
system of numbering, mail, communications, 
guards, living conditions and food distribu- 
tion, 

In the second and principal section of his 
work the author gives an alphabetical list of 
known camps with a description of each. The 
description includes the location of the camp 
or camp group, the climate and economic 
characteristics of the region. If the informa- 
tion is available, the author cites the camp 
number, the location of the administration 
and its separate buildings, their number, the 
number of prisoners, the work being done, 
etc. In the text 165 camps are described. 


In the third section the original texts of 
Soviet government decrees of September 19, 
1919 on the establishment of the camps are 
published (for the first time), as well as the 
original texts of all the basic laws and indi- 
vidual articles of the Criminal Code on the 
basis of which persons have been condemned 
in and out of the courts to be sent to con- 
centration camps. 

In addition to these sections the book con- 
tains maps on which the position of known 
GULAG camps is indicated, the plans of se- 
veral individual ones and diagrams illustrat- 
ing the structure of GULAG, a camp group 
and an individual camp. 


In his introduction the author explains 
that, although his description is based on the 
evidence of eyewitnesses who have returned 
to the free world, it is nevertheless probable 
that several points in the description may not 
be entirely accurate nor fully explain the 
complicated and camouflaged GULAG and 
the camps subordinate to it. He writes: 


We fully realize that our resarch can 
only partially clarify the juridical, admini- 
strative and organizational questions aris- 
ing in connection with the system of forc- 
ed labor, and can only partially reflect the 
enormous, carefully-hidden and constant- 
ly changing camp network on Soviet terri- 
tory. Nevertheless, we believe that both 
our general information, the rare docu- 
ments we have discovered and the specific 
details of individual camps may be useful 
to researchers, jurists and politicians. 


* 


DERGI. No. 2, April-June 1955, Munich, 
144 pp. (In Turkish.) 


Issue No. 2 like the first issue, deals with 
problems concerning the Soviet East and with 
certain general aspects of the Soviet Union. 
The following articles are contained in the 
current issue: “From Baku to Bandung” by 
Dr. von Stackelberg, which analyzes Soviet 
eastern policy from 1917 to the present; 
“Ideological Disagreements at the Bandung 
Conference” by A. Omerhan, which is 
a detailed account and analysis of the 
Conference; “The Nationalist Nature of 
Peasant Resistance in Azerbaidzhan” by the 
Azerbaidzhanian scholar Mirza Bala; “Land 
Exploitation and Irrigation in the Ukraine 
and Crimea” by A. Akku (with maps); “Po- 
pulation Questions in North Turkestan (Ka- 
zakhstan) and the Development of the Idle 
Lands” by Miroglu, in which the author ana- 
lyzes Bolshevik demographic and economic 
policy in Kazakhstan; “General Review of 
the Education Problem in Azerbaidzhan and 
the Aims of the Communist Educational Sys- 
tem” by Siileyman Tekiner; “The Resurrec- 
tion of a Cossack State from 1917 to 1921” 
by V. G. Glazkov which is based on many 
different sources; “The Exploitation of Child 
Labor in the USSR,” by Kaval. 

The issue also contains a statement to per- 
sons who may wish to write articles for the 
Turkish Review and explains the methods to 
be used and the standard to be maintained. 

Finally issue No. 2 contains three reviews 
by Dr. Kirimal. One is on General Klemens 
Rudnitsky’s work “Fighting for Poland” (re- 
miniscences from 1939 to 1947). The second 
deals with “Hydrotechnical Projects in the 
USSR” by Lebed and Yakovlev and the third 
with an article by M. Aktay on the first 
issue of the Ukrainian Review of the Institute. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1955 


Report on arrival in the USSR of Japanese 
parliamentary delegation. 

Documents on economic relations be- 
tween the USSR and Yugoslavia signed in 
Moscow. 


Publication of joint communiqué on the 
Soviet-Yugoslav talks. 


Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for The 
Hague to attend international conference 
on review of the air convention. 


Report on the repatriation from the So- 
viet Union of 36 Japanese subjects. 

Communiqué on the signing of Soviet- 
Yugoslav agreement on air transporta- 
tion. 


Belgian parliamentary delegation arrives 
in the USSR. 

A delegation of Indian specialists head- 
ed by Minister of National Resources of 
India, Malaria, leaves for the Soviet Union. 

The first section of the Omsk petroleum 
refinery begins operations. 


Contracts concluded in Cairo for the pur- 
chase by the USSR of 60,000 tons of Egyp- 
tians rice against 500,000 tons of Soviet 
petroleum. 


Publication of letters between Molotov 
and the president of the Finnish Republic, 
J. K. Paasikivi, on the latter’s visit to 
Moscow. 

Decree published by the Minister of De- 
fense on the release from the Soviet armed 
forces of men who had served the estab- 
lished period of enlistment and the cur- 
rent annual conscription. 


A. P. Volkov and V. T. Lacis receive the 
Chairman of the Interparliamentary Union. 
Government delegation of the German 
Federal Government arrives in Moscow. 
Bulganin receives Adenauer 
Molotov receives Adenauer. 


Talks begin in Moscow between the gov- 
ernment delegations of the German Fe- 
deral Republic and the USSR. 
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Delegation of Soviet doctors leaves Mos- 
cow for England to participate in the Se- 
cond International Congress of Neuro- 
pathology. 


Arrival in Moscow of group of Danish 
newspaper editors. 

Arrival in Moscow of Danish agricul- 
tural delegation. 


Publication of congratulatory telegram 
from the Soviet government to the gov- 
ernment of Viet Nam on the tenth anni- 
versary of the Viet Nam Republic. 


American senators visit the atomic po- 
wer station of the Academy of Sciences 


of the USSR. 


12 The Council of Ministers of the USSR 


13 


14 


appoints delegates for the Tenth Session of 
the UN General Assembly. 


Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Ame- 
rican senators Dworshak, Kefauver, Frear, 
Young, Malone and Mrs. Malone. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Moscow City Council M. A. Yas- 
nov receives Adenauer. 

Molotov meets von Brentano in the So- 
viet Foreign Ministry. 


Publication of communiqué on session of 
Soviet-German commission for technical 
cooperation. 

End of talks between the government 
delegations of the USSR and the German 
Federal Republic. 

Soviet agricultural delegation leaves the 
United States for home. 

Joint communiqué published in London 
on Soviet-Japanese talks on questions of 
normalizing Soviet-Japanese relations. 

The Soviet ambassador, N. P. Firyubin, 
arrives in Yugoslavia. 


Publication of correspondence between 
Bulganin and Adenauer. 

Final communiqué published on results 
of talks between the governments of the 
USSR and the German Federal Republic. 
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Departure home from Moscow of Ger- 
man government delegation. 

Annual meeting of the Finnish-Soviet 
Department of Trade in Helsinki. 


Arrival in Moscow of French parliamen- 
tary delegation. 


TASS publishes communiqué on the sei- 
zure of Soviet tanker “Tuapse.” 

Arrival in Moscow of Finnish president 
J. Paasikivi. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR K. E. Voroshi- 
lov receives Paasikivi. 


A. P. Volkov and V. T. Lacis receive 
members of the French parliamentary de- 
legation. 

The Egyptian ambassador to the USSR, 
el Kuny, gives a reception in honor of 
visiting delegation of Egyptian doctors. 


The Indian ambassador Krishna Menon 
gives a reception in honor of visiting group 
of Indian scholars. 

Return to Moscow of the Soviet agri- 

cultural delegation from its visit to the 
USA. 
Publication of letter from the president 
of East Germany W. Pieck on the release 
of former German prisoners of war now 
held in the USSR. 

Arrival in Moscow of East German gov- 
ernment delegation. 


TASS publishes announcements on the 
question of Germany’s frontiers. 


Voroshilov receives Premier of East 


Germany Grotewohl. 

Soviet-Finnish talks on questions of 
development and improvement of rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

Deputy Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Affairs V. A. Zorin receives the East Ger- 
man Foreign Minister. 

The Soviet delegation leaves Moscow 
for New York for the Tenth Session of 
the UN General Assembly. 

Bulganin receives the Finnish Prime 
Minister Kekkonen. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Grote- 
wohl and Ulbricht. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR issues 
decree on amnesty. 


18 Arrival in New York of the Soviet dele- 


19 
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gation, headed by Molotov, to the UN. 


Protocol signed between the USSR and 
Finland on the extension of the agreement 
of April 6, 1948 for friendship, coopera- 
tion and mutual assistance, on the Soviet 
Union’s agreement to withdraw its claims 
to the island of Porkkala for use as a mili- 
tary base and on the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces. 


Khrushchev receives Ulbricht, the First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
German United Socialist Party. 


Chairman of the Commission for For- 
eign Affairs of the Council of the Union 
of the USSR, M. A. Suslov, receives the 
Chairman of the East German Commission 
on Foreign Affairs. 


Arrival in Moscow of delegation of the 
Yugoslav General Directorate of Post, 
Telegraph and Telephones. 


Bulganin receives Grotewohl. 


First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR M. Z. Saburov re- 
ceives the Chairman of the State Plann- 
ing Commission for East Germany. 


Publication of details of talks between 
government delegations of the USSR and 
East Germany. 


Finnish Minister of Defense E. S. Skog 
leaves Moscow for home. 


Publication of Soviet-Finnish commu- 
niqué on the stay in Moscow of the Fin- 
nish president J. Paasikivi. 

Publication of agreement between the 
USSR and Finland on the Soviets’ with- 
drawal of claims to Porkkala. 


Paasikivi leaves Moscow for home. 


Khrushchev receives Chinese ambassador, 
Liu Hsiao. 


Publication of communiqué on the rati- 
fication of agreement between the USSR 
and Afghanistan on transit questions. 


Publication of correspondence between 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. A. Zorin and 
the East German Foreign Minister L. Bolz 
on questions of agreements reached dur- 
ing the talks between the two governments. 


Publication of agreement on relations 
between the USSR and East Germany. 
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25 


Publication of final communiqué on 
talks between the USSR and East Ger- 
many. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive mem- 
bers of the Japanese parliamentary dele- 
gation. 

Publication of decree by the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR on the termination 
of the office of Soviet High Commissioner 
in Germany. 

Publication of agreement between the 
USSR and India on air transportation. 


The East German government delega- 
tion leaves Moscow for home. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive mem- 
bers of the Japanese parliamentary dele- 
gation. 

Arrival in Moscow of the director of 
the American National Arts Fund. 


The Japanese parliamentary delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive mem- 
bers of French parliamentary delegation. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet rati- 
fies agreements on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR 
and the German Federal Republic. 
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Publication of talk between Bulganin, 
Khrushchev and Japanese parliamentary 
delegation. 


Establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the USSR and Libya. 


TASS denies report that Soviet troops 
withdrawn from Austria have been trans- 
ferred to East Germany. 


Publication of letter from Bulganin to 
Eisenhower on the question of the levels 
of the Big Five’s armed forces. 


Deputy Chairman of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions Solovey 
leaves Moscow for Paris to attend execu- 
tive session of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


Malenkov and Suslov receive Nenni. 


Belgian parliamentary delegation meets 
representatives of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR issues decree on the early release 
of German civilians at present held in the 
USSR. 


Start of petroleum operations in Mir- 
gorod, Ukrainian SSR. 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR appoints N. V. Slavin Ambassa- 
dor to Denmark. 

Report that the Soviet mission in Co- 
penhagen and the Danish mission on Mos- 
cow have been made embassies. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR forms on the basis of enter- 
prises and organizations of the Ministry 


of Industrial Consumer Goods of the 
USSR the Union Republic Ministry of the 
Textile Industry of the USSR and the 
Union Republic Ministry of the Light In- 
dustry. 

N. S. Ryzhov appointed Minister of the 
Textile Industry of the USSR. 

N. N. Mirotvortsev appointed Minister 
of Light Industry of the USSR. 
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